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Announcement 


On Mareh 1, 1930, The Herald of Gospel Liberty will be merged with 
The Congregationalist under the name of 


The Congregationalist 
nd 


Herald of Gospel Liberty 


This will become the official periodical of the General Council of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. 

Subseribers to The Herald of Gospel Liberty will have their sub- 
seriptions extended in the new publication up to the date of the expira- 
tion of their subscriptions. 

Renewals of subscriptions during the month of January will be on 
the basis of the present subscription rate. Renewals after the merging 
of the papers must be on the advanced rate of subscription of $3.00, or 
82.75 per vear in church clubs or to ministers. Advance subscriptions 
at the present. rate of $2.00 per vear cannot be accepted for more than 
one year in advance of the present date of expiration. 

Dr. F. G. Coffin and Mr. Hermon Eldredge will represent the Chris- 
tian Church on the new publication as Associate Editors. The spirit of 
Christian unity and service will be promoted and be a policy of this new 





chureh paper. The merged publication will be a larger and better paper 
than we have been able to produce in the present Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty because of limited resources. 

We hope to carry over into the new periodical all of our present sub- 
seribers and many more who will be interested and helped by the larger 
and better paper. 

THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY, 
Hermon Eldredge, Managing Editor.. 
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ESTABLISHED 1808 


MAGAZINE NUMBER 


Combining The Christian Missionary 
and The Journal of Christian 
Education 


The editorial and business policy and pro- 
motion of The Herald of Gospel Liberty are 
vested in the Publications Merger Committee 
of the General Board of The General Con- 
vention of the Christian Church. This Com- 
mittee is composed of the following: Her- 

| mon Eldredge, Chairman, W. P. Minton, ¥. 

| G. Coffin, O. S. Thomas, O. W. Whitelock, 

| H. E. Sims, and W. A. Harper. 

| All communications should be addressed 
to The Herald of Gospel Liberty, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

EDITORIAL STAFF 

F. G. Corrin, Editor 

| Dr. Coffin assumes responsibility 

| for the one editorial page only. 

| SIoN M. Lynam, News Editor 

| W. P. MINTON, Associate Editor 
W. A. Harper, Associate Editor 
HERMON ELDREDGE, Managing Editor 

GENOA M. WHEATLEY, Editorial Assistant 

Special Consulting Editors 
F. G. CorFin McD. HowsARE 
A. W. SPARKS WARREN H. DENISON 





Entered as second-class matter at the post 
office at Dayton, Ohio. Acceptance for 
mailing at special postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, auth- 
orized July 3, 1918. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty is published each week at two 
dollars per year, in advance. The fourth 
issue of each month will bear the date of 
the following month and will be the Maga- 
zine Number combining The Christian Mis- 
sionary and The Journal of Christian Edu- 
eation. This Magazine Number can be sub- 
scribed for separately at One Dollar a year. 
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About Folks and Things 


Herald subscriptions are flowing into 
this office by every mail and are the best 
indication that the people approve the 
coming merger of The Herald and Con- 
gregationalist, All renewals will be car- 
ried on into the new periodical, which has 
its first issue March 6. 

The First Christian Church of Newton, 
Illinois, Rev. Levi J. Carter pastor, is 
practicing practical Christian’ union on 
the local field by uniting its mid-week 
services with the Presbyterians, the Pres- 
byterian pastor’s wife conducting a Bible 
study on the Book of Acts. 

Rev. A. A. Luther, field secretary of 
the Erie Christian Conference, writes 
that that conference is in need of “sev- 
eral consecrated ministers for promising 
fields”. Any minister interested should 
address Brother Luther at 1017 West 
26th Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

The “News Bulletin”, a new publica- 
tion of the Woman’s Mission Board of 
the Christian Church, comes to the Her- 
ald office, bringing the outlook and re- 
ports of that department in a very at- 
tractive way. Information regarding this 
helpful publication may be secured from 
the Woman’s Mission Board, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

“Kingdom Enlistment Week” in the 
Plattsburg, Ohio, Christian Church, 
closed January 14 with fifty-five decisions 
for Christ and thirty-six additions to the 
church, many of them being leading citi- 
zeng of the community. Dr. McD. How- 
sare, of our Department of Evangelism, 
assisted Rev. Carl Dille, the pastor, dur- 
ing the week, and the church is highly 
pleased with the results. 

The Herald is delighted with the news 
which comes to us that, after ten opera- 
tions, Dr. O. B. Whitaker, of Weaubleau, 
Missouri, a trustee of Palmer College 
and a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Missouri for seven terms, 
has recovered his voice and talks with 
ease—a gift which he had despaired of 
ever having again. His many friends 
will rejoice with us and with him in this 
good news. 

Our cover picture this month is taken 
from a scene at Peking (Yenching) Uni- 
versity, China. These Chinese young 
women are students of Yenching College 
for Women, which is part of the univer- 
sity. They are standing in a gateway 
across from the chapel of the college. 
The Christian Church is this year sup- 
porting work in Wen Shan School for 
Girls in China and also a representative 
in Shantung Christian University. 

There is special need for the study of 
our foreign mission work this year in its 
new alignment with the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
which is the oldest missionary organiza- 
tion in America and is active in mission 
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fields in all parts of the world. We urge 
close reading of the mission articles in 
this issue and the study of our foreign 
mission work in this period of February 
and March which is set aside by our 
church for this emphasis. 

The general officers of the Christian 
Church, together with members of the 
committee representing the church, are 
meeting this week with the Commission 
on Missions of the Congregationalists in 
Chicago. This is the mid-winter, semi- 
annual meeting of all the boards of the 
National Council of Congregational 
Churches, and the attendance of our offi- 
cials is but another step toward closer 
understanding and co-operation in the 
union of the two churches. 

The twentieth anniversary of the Boy 
Scout Movement will be celebrated 
throughout the United States, February 
7-18, 1930. Sixty-six percent of the 
25,600 Boy Scout troops in the United 
States are affiliated with and sponsored 
by churches, Any troop in the Christian 
Church desiring information regarding 
the anniversary may secure same 
through the national headquarters or 
from the Managing Editor of The Her- 
ald, who is the Scout Commissioner of 
the Christian Church. 


Our Indiana Congregational and Chris- 
tian churches seem to be seriously facing 
the proposition of closer union in that 
state, and a meeting of Christian confer- 
ences and Congregational associations 
was held in Kokomo, Indiana, on January 
6 and 7, for preliminary discussion as to 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 








YOUTH ARE LISTENING IN 
Youth seem most eager and inter- 


ested in the coming day. They are 
“listening in” to know what is “on 
the air” in our merger with the 
Congregationalists. They are doing 
more than “listening in”, for the 
young people of ninet Christian 
conferences (and others unorgan- 
ized) are out for promoting the un- 
ion by securing, during the month of 
January, a thousand subscriptions to 





The Congregationalist 
and 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


We bespeak for them the encour- 
agement and help of all our pastors 
and Sunday School superintendents 
and missionary leaders that they 
may reach their goal and feel that 
they have been working with and 
for the church in doing seo, 
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Parasitic Religionists 


AST summer a certain unwise man tried to raise a 
garden, grow fruit, and produce shrubbery. His 
intentions were good but he failed to reckon with all of 
the conditions of success. He dug and fertilized, planted 
and cultivated, and pruned and trimmed assiduously. 
The seed was good, the soil fertile, and the season favor- 
able. His beginning faith in the venture was great and 
by it he was inspired to his best horticultural efforts. 
Yet it all came to near failure. Millions of non-por- 
ducing enemies, whose presence he did not suspect, 
waited until the results of his industry began to appear, 
then pounced upon them, sucking and eating the life out 
of almost every plant. One group attacked his vines, an- 
other his shrubs, another his vegetables, and even his few 
poor flowers were despoiled of their life and beauty by 
these marauders. They attacked only the things upon 
which he had bestowed effort. The dandelions, plan- 
tain, and other weeds they left alone. He fought them 
by all the methods he could learn, but their devastation 
continued. His grapes were unusable, his flowering 
shrubs were bloomless, and his vegetables were blighted. 


N the ‘‘Lord’s Vineyard’’ the same thing seems at 
times to occur. There are religionists who build up 
their order not out of converts which they make from a 
sinning world, but from those who have been started in 
Christian ways through the labors’of others. There are 
certain nondescript, small (in two ways) organizations 
whose whole program is largely parasitic. Some of them 
go from house to house among believers trying to make 
them dissatisfied in order that their support may be 
secured. Others with pleas of divine healing play upon 
the desperation and eagerness of the afflicted jin order to 
alienate them from their present religious connections 
and secure them for themselves. Others take advantage 
of frictions, grievances, and slights, real or fancied, to 
create separating defections. Others wage their cam- 
paign for discontent among church members on the ob- 
servance of a particular day or the details of ordinances. 
Yet others talk much about additional blessings and a 
‘‘sanctification’’, the dimensions and methods of which 
they fix. They play upon the emotions and lack of un- 
derstanding of the people whom they seek to impress 
and cover up their own lack of learning and logic by 
an excess of noise. All who will not say over their shib- 
boleths in their vernacular, claim duplication of their 
mystical experiences. and join in their noise-making are 
pronounced non-Christians. 


OST of these are parasitic in habits. They do not 

choose as their field the unchurched and irreli- 
gious. Instead, they deliberately campaign among those 
who have already confessed faith in Christ and pledged 
their allegiance to some church. They mean for their 
organizations to thrive upon a foundational religious 
interest created by others. The conversion of the un- 
churched, or the moral redemption of society, does not 
seem to be their chief objective. They attempt to secure 
for their peculiar cult those whom they can influence 
from among converts by the work of others. With 
finesse they create a defection in the relations of those 
whom they would win; then, by overemphasizing that 
defection and its causes, sometimes maligning genuine 
Christians to accomplish it, they corral these defected 
ones into their own fold, and Christianity has to endure 
the shame of all this. 

In the personal knowledge of most of us there is 
some church into which some variety of parasitic re- 
ligionists has come creating division and disunion. In - 
most instances they could not secure a following of suf- 
ficient strength to maintain them and, though they were 
forced to retire from the field, their influence remained 
in it to embarrass and weaken religious strength in the 
community for many years. 


HESE parasitic religionists would be more tolerable 

if the particular points upon which they waged 
their campaigns had importance in making individual 
Christians or in creating a Christian order. More often 
than otherwise their following is secured upon some 
minor feature only related to Christianity rather than 
the living of a Christian life. The Christian behavior 
of those whom they secure is not improved above others, 
nor are they of more value in producing the best life in 
the community. The mischief with this type of parasite 
is that he helps nowhere. He neutralizes some of the 
good that others do and will not destroy weeds in the 
Lord’s garden. When people get a complex of their own 
super-righteousness above their fellow Christians, it is 
well for all who make contracts with them to add a de- 
gree of caution to their transactions. When Christian- 
ity becomes rated by sensations and minor details, its 
value as a regulator of life is likely to be diminished in 
inverse ratio. Who wants to risk much on the temple 
visitor who thanks God that he is better than all other 
men and follows it with an enumeration of his own vir- 
tues? It is better to (Continued on page thirty-one) 
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The Trend of Events 


Edward W. Bok Dies 

On January 9 an acute heart attack brought to a close 
the life of Edward W. Bok. He had just gone to his southern 
home at Lake Wales, Florida, from Merion, Pennsylvania, 
and had been ill but a little while. He is buried in a crypt 
at the foot of the Singing Tower which was dedicated a little 
more than a year ago with its carillon of bells that has no 
superior in this country. His passing brings to a close the 
life of one of America’s foremost citizens. 

Mr. Bok was born at Helder, The Netherlands, October 9, 
1863, and was brought to America by his parents when he 
was six. To speak of him as an immigrant obscures unduly 
the cultural background that was his. His grandfather was 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of his country, and his 
great-grandfather an admiral in the Dutch navy. His father 
left Holland only after a reversal of fortune made a resigna- 
tion from the post of minister to the court of William III. 
necessary. However, circumstances compelled Mr. Bok to 
leave school at thirteen in Brooklyn and he became a mes- 
senger boy and learned shorthand. He became cub reporter 
on a Brooklyn paper and while there was sent to cover a 
dinner at which President’ Rutherford B. Hayes spoke. The 
President spoke so rapidly that the young reporter could 
not follow him, and he carried his troubles to the President 
before the dinner was over. President Hayes took ycung Bok 
to his hotel, gave him the notes of his speech, and talked 
about his work. It was the beginning of a friendship which 
endured until the passing of the President. Mr. Bok became 
editor of the Brooklyn magazine at nineteen and sold it a 
few years later to jcin the publishing house of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons where he did advertising which attracted’ the at- 
tention of Cyrus H. K. Curtis who secured him as editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, He stayed with the Journal for 
thirty years and resigned at the height of his achievement. 
He seemed to have an uncanny sense of what his readers de- 
sired. He gave them what they asked for, but always on a 
little higher plane because he knew: that if he did not they 
would leave him, for people want a little better than they 
ask for. Following his resignation, Mr. Bok turned to the 
preparation of his autobiography which has become a classic, 
“The Americanization of Edward Bok”. This was followed 
by a number of other books, including “The Man From 
Maine”, “Two Persons”, “Twice Thirty”, “Perhaps I Am”, 
and others. He was married to Miss Mary Louise Curtis, the 
daughter of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, in 1896. 

Mr. Bok believed that a man’s life should be divided into 
three parts: The period of education, the time of achieve- 
ment, and last, the period of being a community asset in re- 
tirement. His life was a perfect example of his theory. His 
education was secured mostly out of schools, but with the 
rarest of opportunities. To have Oliver Wendell Holmes tell 
him that he liked the “Chambered Nautilus” best of all his 
poems, to have Longfellow read his “Village Blacksmith” to 
him and read it back in Dutch; to browse among the books of 
Phillips Brooks and to spend evenings in intimate talk with 
Henry Ward Beecher, and to have as an intimate friend a 
President of the United States does not come to many. He 
it was whom Henry Ward Beecher chose to prepare his mem- 
oirs after the death of the great preacher. The second 
period was equally great. While he guided the destinies of 
the Journal it was the greatest force that ever entered the 
American home and lifted always the health, culture, and 
morals of the country. Since his retirement he has been the 
perfect community asset. He has given of his means un- 
stintedly. He has provided for the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, he established the Harvard advertising awards, he 
gave an annual prize of ten thousand dollars for the citizen 
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who did most for the city of Philadelphia, and nine other 
Citizen’s Prizes to policemen and firemen for outstanding 
accomplishment. These amounted to a thousand dollars each. 

His outstanding achievement was the giving to the nation 
of the Bird Sanctuary and the Singing Tower which 
adorns it. The tower is built of pink marble with great 
bronze doors and beautiful columns set on a hill amid lovely 
acres of trees and shrubs, and standing beside a lake which 
reflects its beauty. The advice of his grandmother to her 
boys as they went out into the world has held to the second 
generation. America is more than “A bit more beautiful” 
because he lived and wrought in it. 

His other great’ attempt which held for several months the 
attention of the nation in 1923 was in his offer of one hun- 
dred thousand. dollars as a peace award for the plan submit- 
ted for securing peace. This was won by Dr. Herbert Lever- 
more and half of it awarded, the remainder being conditional 
on its adoption by the Senate, which has not been done. The 
committee in charge of the award was continued by Mr. Bok, 
together with others, as The American Peace Foundation, 
which is doing a remarkable work for peace education. The 
President hastened to express his sympathy to the family 
and his sense of national loss in the death of Mr. Bok as did 
Ex-president Coolidge, who was in Florida and attended the 
funeral at Lake Wales. 


A Matter of Citizenship 

The United States District Court has upheld the refusal 
of papers of naturalization to Professor Douglas Clyde Mac- 
Intosh, Dwight Professor of Theology at Yale. The papers 
were refused last June by Examiner John F. Davis and the 
matter was carried into the courts. Dr. MacIntosh declined 
te swear to bear arms unless he believed the war to be mor- 
ally justified. His counsel has given notice of appeal and the 
case will go before the United States Circuit Court and pos- 
sibly before the Supreme Court. Prof. MacIntosh was born 
in Scotland and educated there and in the University of Chi- 
cago. He served in France during the war as chaplain and 
as Y. M. C. A. worker. Such cases of men and women who 
are conscientious objectors to war are becoming common, and 
they are causing considerable comment in the press. In 
peace times is the time to object to war and to educate for 
a permanem peace, 


World Population 

The League of Nations estimates the population of the 
world at but fifty million less than two billion, The popula- 
tion is distributed approximately as follows: Asia has one 
billion and twenty-six million; Europe, 514 million; Africa, 
146 million; Australia and the islands of the Pacific, nine 
million; North and South America together, 232 million. It 
is probable that North America has 160 million and South 
America seventy-two million. All other inhabited places of ~ 
the earth, not otherwise included, number some thirty-four 
million people. It is interesting to be reminded that con- 
siderably more than half of the people in the world live on 
the continent of Asia. Nearly a fourth of the world’s popu- 
lation is Chinese; more than three-fourths of it belong to the 
colored races of the world. 


Past Seventy 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has announced 
that there are more than two and a half million people in the 
United States and Canada between the ages of seventy and 
eighty; six hundred thousand between eighty and ninety; 
fifty-odd thousand between ninety and one hundred, and more 
than five thousand who have passed the century mark. These 
figures are fairly reliable and are surprising in their revela- 
tions of the lengthening span of life. 








The Congregationalists and Their Foreign Mission Work 


BY REV. FRANK J. WRIGHT 


(Continued from January Magazine 
Number) 


T its annual meeting in 1825 the 
American Board voted to es- 


tablish a mission in Africa 
as soon as it could find a way. 
But it was not until 1833 that a 
decisive step was taken toward entering 
the continent. John Wilson and Stephen 
Wynenop joined a company of emigrants 
who settled at Cape Palmas, a head- 
land on the Guinea coast. The purpose 
was to make Cape Palmas a base from 
which to extend the work. 

Unusual success marked the early ef- 
forts of these missionaries in Africa. 
Schools were opened and natives re- 
sponded quite vigorously. But the panic 
of 1837, which was so disastrous to all 
missionary efforts of the American 
Board, was misinterpreted by the natives 
and their children were withdrawn from 
the schools. Frequent collision between 
the colonists and natives did not help 
matters any, as the colonists began to 
show jealousy of the missionaries. 

The missionaries endeavored to seek a 
better location for their work, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Ga- 
boon Mission, in 1848, on the Gaboon 
River, twenty miles north of the equator. 
Two stations were opened, schools start- 
ed, a church organized, and plans made 
to press onward into the interior of Afri- 
ca. A Spanish factory which practically 
maintained human slavery of the natives 
was not helpful to the mission work. The 
French government gained possession of 
the territory in 1844, and although they 
were favorable to the missionaries, the 
Roman Catholics transferred their sta- 
tion to the Gaboon territory. Fearing 
that trouble might arise, an attempt was 
made to establish a new station beyond 
the jurisdiction of the French. 

They visited the interior region and 
began work among the Pangwe people, 
many of whom had never seen a white 
man. 

At the same time that these activities 
were taking place on the west coast, the 
Board was preparing to begin operations 
on the eastern side of the continent 
among the Zulus. Because of savage 
wars, it was impossible to locate in the 
interior. So four stations were occupied 
on the coast and soon two schools were 
under way. Wars continued among the 
savages and the missionaries were 
obliged to retreat. So prolonged were 
these conflicts, that inquiries were made 
as to a new location. But a change in 
tribal rule made it possible for them to 
reenter the Zulu country after an inter- 
mission of four years. After operations 


were again under way, the jealous chief 
put a stop to their labors, and the Board 
decided, in 1848, to discontinue the work. 

The British got control of this region 
and desired the assistance of mission- 
aries in developing the native life. The 
Board then reversed its decision, rein- 
foreements were sent, and three sta- 
tions were soon in operation. The mis- 
sionaries slowly won their way into the 
hearts of the natives, until by 1850 there 
were in this territory twelve stations, six 
outstations, and twenty-six missionaries. 

Thus, in this period of adolescence, 
growth had taken place to the extent 
that in 1850 there were 157 ordained 
missionaries on the fields besides teach- 
ers, physicians, and wives, making a total 
of 395 in all. There were 122 native 


A PRAYER FOR MISSIONARIES 
GPEED thy servants, Savior, speed them; 


Thou art Lord of wind and waves: 
They were bound but thou hast freed 
them; 
Now they go to free the slaves. 
Be thou with them; 
*Tis thine arm alone that saves. 


Friends, and home, and all forsaking, 
Lord, they go at thy command, 
As their stay thy promise taking, 
While they traverse sea and land. 
Oh, be with them all, 
Lead them safely by thy hand. 


When no fruit appears to cheer them 
And they seem to toil in vain, 
Then in mercy, Lord, draw near them, 
Then their sinking hopes sustain; 
Thus supported all: 
Let their zeal revive again. 


In the midst of opposition 
Let them trust, O Lord, in thee: 
When success attends their mission 
Let thy servants humble be. 
Never leave them: 
Till thy face in heaven they see. 
—Amen. 


helpers, twelve printing establishments 
in operation issuing publications in thir- 
ty languages. The field of education 
showed 21,700 scholars in the free schools 
and seven or eight hundred in the high- 
er boarding schools of the several fields. 
There had been gathered into the eighty- 
five churches on the several fields over 
25,000 members, who were contributing 
$10,000 toward the support of their own 
mission work. 


THE WATERING PERIOD—1850-1880 


In British India and Ceylon 

An attempt was made to have the na- 
tive Christians assume a greater re- 
sponsibility in the native church, mak- 
ing it “self-supporting, self-governing, 
and self-propagating.” Many of the na- 
tives became good witnesses for Chris- 


tianity. This helped immensely in win- 
ning the approval of intelligent and in- 
fluential observers. The struggle with 
caste was a difficult one, but the native 
Christians with respect to all people re- 
gardless of caste, convinced others of 
their sincerity. 

Systematic touring was encouraged, 
and by this means hundreds of villages 
were visited, thousands were preached to, 
and books and papers distributed. Thus, 
new territory was explored and acquaint- 
ances widened, 

The Arcot Mission was established in 
1851, while the Madras Mission closed 
in 1866. In this period of 1850-1880 
there was no increase in mission sta- 
tions, but an increase from eleven to 
291 in the number of outstations. At the 
beginning of this period there were but 
twenty-three churches, no ordained pas- 
tors, and only seventy native helpers in 
British India and Ceylon. At the close 
of this period, in 1880, there were sev- 
enty organized churches, thirty-eight 
pastors, 155 native preachers, 638 na- 
tive helpers. 

In Turkey and the Levant 

A changed attitude of both govern- 
ment and the people toward the work of 
the missionary brought about a changed 
situation in Turkey, offering great op- 
purtunity for the missionaries. The de- 
mand for native workers and leaders in- 
creased, causing many native students 
to be hurried into the ministry. 

The evangelization of the Armenians 
progressed by leaps and bounds. Such 
rapid expansions caused a threefold di- 
vision of the field into Eastern, Central, 
and Western Turkey, and continues un- 
til the present. This brought about the 
establishment of great missionary cen- 
ters. Strong and aggressive churches 
were built, and a trained and efficient 
ministry was placed in the field by means 
of schools and seminaries established for 
the training of such. The work for wom- 
en was elevated into a well-ordered and 
vigorous department. 

In Micronesia 

Because the distinctly foreign mission- 
ary period in the Sandwich Islands had 
passed and at one-third of the stations 
the work was really on a home mission- 
ary basis, efforts were made to withdraw 
from these islands. This was done in 
1863, and the Hawaiian Evangelical As- 
sociation took over the responsibility for 
home evangelization. 

The mission to Micronesia was begun 
in 1852. This is a region of 2,000 lit- 
tle islands that go by the name of Mi- 
cronesia, and are located 2,500 miles 


‘southwest of the Sandwich Islands. Mis- 
































sionaries were sent to this barbarous peo- 
ple and work begun. Many difficulties 
were met and at times the missionaries 
faced starvation. By request »f the mis- 
sionaries, a ship called The Morning Star 
was given by the Board to saii among the 
islands and aid the missionaries in the 


way of providing food and keeping them , 


in touch with the world. With many 
hindrances and _ shadows, progress was 
made, and a splendid work was accom- 
plished among these warlike and heathen 
natives. 

In the Empire of China 

A new station was opened in Shang- 
hai in 1854, a translation of the Scrip- 
tures begun, and a _ boarding school 
opened. Later some of the missionaries 
secured a boat, and gave their time 
largely to touring the cities, towns, and 
villages. 

The epochal war with England and 
France in 1857 compelle! the mission- 
aries to leave Canton, their mission prop- 
erty and interests being destrvyed. 

But the entrance of the allied armies 
into Peking in 1860 opened China to the 
world, China’s national pride, which had 
been built largely on ignorance, had been 
humbled. In this same year the Ameri- 
can BRoard began opening new stations, 
Tientsin being the first. Two years Ja- 
ter Peking was occupied. In 1865 a sta- 
tion was begun at Kalgan on the north- 
ern boundary, thus ojening northern 
China to missionary effort. The mis- 
sions in the southern part of the empire 
were finding their path somewhat 
smoother. The need in the North China 
field was felt to be so great that the 
Board, in 1866, decided to discontinue its 
mission in Canton, which was taken over 
by the Presbyterians. Work in Canton 
was again resumed by the American 
Board with a new objective in 1883. 

With liberty to travel over the em- 
pire, the zeal for touring quickened, and 
missionaries began to push into the in- 
terior by 1870. They found that opium 
was blighting the life of China and made 
efforts to help such victims. 


Frequently there were fanatic out- 
breaks and disturbances against the 
missionaries. Yet, steady gains were 
made, especially between 1870-80, and as 
this period closes, a new doorway was 
opening for the missionary in China. 

In the Empire of Japan 

The door to Japan was not opened to 
missionaries until 1859, and it was not 
until 1869 that the American Board be- 
gan any work in that Empire. In that 
year a mission station was opened at 
Kobe, a small fishing village destined to 
become one of the leading cities of Ja- 
pan. Official recognition came slowly, 
and it was not until 1873 when the 
edicts against religion were removed. In 
this same year, Dr. Berry began teach- 

(Continued on page twelve) 
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The General Convention Challenges 
Your Support 


A HAPPY PRIVILEGE 


Rev. Daniel B. Atkinson, D. D., Albany, Missowri, Vice-president of 
the General Convention: 

The General Convention of the Christian Church has planned, inte- 
grated, and promoted the program of the denomination. It has been a 
large factor in all of the achievements of the church. Without it the 
denomination would have disintegrated. Its work is of the quiet, unob- 
trusive sort, and for this reason lacks the romantic appeal which is fur- 
nished by work in behalf of the neglected and unfortunate. It deserves 
and must have the hearty support of churches and of individuals in order 
to promote the cause of Christ. 


The Federal Council of Churches is the outstanding agency through 
which the various denominations are carrying on their united efforts 
for a Christian world, Since the offering this year is to pay our part 
of the expenses of this Council and also to cover the expenses of the Gen- 
eral Convention, our gifts must be increased. In view of our leadership 
in the movement toward a reunited Christendom and the additional obli- 
gations that are ours because of this leadership, we should count it a 
happy privilege to increase our support of the General Convention. 


STRENGTHENING THE HEART 


Rev. James H. Lightbourne, D, D., Troy, Ohio, chairman of the Board 
of Evangelism and Life Service: 

What would you think of a man who expected to live without a heart? 
And yet that is what a great many of us expect of our denomination. 
We expect it to live healthily with an impoverished heart. But on Jan- 
uary 26 we shall have an opportunity to mend our ways and to pour into 
this heart a life-giving strength, for on that day our denomination is to 
receive its offering for the General Convention and the administration of 


its office. 





APPRECIATION OF EFFORT 


Mrs. P. R. Zook, Goshen, Indiana: 


As a church, we stand for Christian unity. Our officers of the Gen- 
eral Convention have endeavored to help spread this spirit in every way 
possible. They have given much time and energy to keep us in touch 
with interdenominational work. We can show our appreciation of this 
effort by loyally supporting the Convention Offering on January 26. 








Where It Began 


HERE has been considerable in- 
terest and inquiry regarding 
how and where the Congregational 
Christian Church union started. Sev- 
eral churches have claimed to have 
pioneered in the movement and many 
have contributed to its final consum- 
mation. However, so far as we can 
discover, the Elmwood Christian 
Chureh of Providence, Rhode Island, 
may properly lay claim to having 
made the first definite forward step. 
In June of 1912 the Broad Street 
Christian Chureh and the Elmwood 
Temple Congregational Church of 
Providence, Rhode Island, united and 
called Rev. W. G. Sargent, of Toronto, 
Ontario, to its pastorate. The Elm- 
wood Temple Congregational Church 
was organized in 1832 and the Broad 
Street Christian Church was organ- 
ized in 1834. 


The success of this merger was so ° 


marked that Dr. Sargent, the pastor 
of the church, brought the matter to 
the attention of the New England 
Christian Convention, which in turn 
memorialized the General Convention 
of the Christian Church to take active 
steps toward a union of the Christian 
and Congregational churches. Be- 
cause of his interest and action in this 
matter, Dr. Sargent was made the 
chairman of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Union at the Urbana General 
Convention and the result of that 
committee’s report was the instruc- 
tion to the Commission on Christian 
Unity to proceed with matters leading 
up to the union. The further history 
and the fine work of the Commission 
on Christian Unity under the chair- 
manship of President Coffin is well 
known and the General Convention at 
Piqua publicly expressed its apprecia- 
tion of his splendid leadership. 








Our Jubilee Year 


PREPARING FOR THE COMING EASTERTIDE 


T would seem that the Christian 
| Church was never in a place when it 
could better enter into a larger life. 

We face a decision we have made in 
Christian union and we face the observ- 
ance of our Lord’s 1900th anniversary of 
the close of his earthly life and when he 
prayed on his last night on earth that 
“they all may be one that the world may 
believe”. 

For more than one hundred years the 
Christian Church has preached from that 
text, and this 1900th anniversary is the 
first great forward step we have taken 
toward that goal, 

STAND OR GO FORWARD? 

Shall it be just a matter of a vote or a 
resolution? Shall we rest content with 
the fine start at Detroit and at Piqua? 
Shall] we now rest on our oars and delude 
ourselves into thinking that we have done 
a great thing when the thing is not done 
at all? 

Christian union as prayed for by the 
Master is more than a matter of votes 
or even of kindly feeling. He prayed 
that we might be one as he was one 
with the Father—one in purpose and one 
in effort to carry on that purpose. 
LEADERSHIP OR LAUGHINGSTOCK 

During the coming days the Christian 
Church is to lead out in real Christian 
unity or become the laughingstock of the 
Christian world and retard the cause of 
real Christian unity for years to come. 
If we frankly face our task and go for- 
ward in it, we will give form and force 
to the cause for which our Christ 
prayed; but if we simply “stand”: for 
Christian union and make no forward 
progress, we will retard those who are 
already on the way by our “standing” 
in their way as they plan to proceed. 
THE NEXT STEP + 

Our next step (if we mean business) 
is that our new plans and purposes shall 
extend the Kingdom of God. We have 
not made this fine gesture toward Chris- 
tian union just to gather a larger denom- 
ination, but to extend the Kingdom of 
God. The end of the Master’s prayer for 
the oneness of his followers was “that 
the world might believe”. He knew that 
the extension of the Kingdom depended 
on unity among his followers. Divisions 
would weaken and unity would give 
strength for the task, and his prayer was 
for that unity and real fellowship in. 
service that his Kingdom should come and 
that the world should know him. 

A HAPPY PERIOD 

And just now as we have begun to face 
our world program we are in the midst 
of our Foreign Mission Period. Could 


anything have been better planned than 
that we might have this opportunity of 
expressing our sincerity in the program 
of Jesus than that we should now face 
that world for which he prayed and 
coupled his prayer for our unity and fel- 
lowship? 

Never before in all our history have 
we faced so great an opportunity as 
now. By the new union arrangement we 
are for the first time really to “go into 
all the world” in our mission enterprises. 
We have laid the lines well into Porto 
Rico and Japan, and now they are to be 
extended to China and to India and to 
Turkey and to Africa, and the “ends of 
the earth” will hear the message of the 
Master a little clearer if we rise to our 





A NEW CHAIRMAN 


In view of the fact that the three 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Jubilee Year were _ so 
deeply involved in present unavoid- 
able duties and without adequate of- 
fice facilities to carry on the work 
of the chairmanship of that commit- 
tee the President of the General 
Convention has added the Conven- 
tion Secretary, Dr. W. H. Denison, to 
the Jubilee Year Committee and des- 
ignated him as chairman, 

The time for the work of this 
committee is now short, therefore 
immediate action and full co-opera- 
tion is required. The work will be 
earried on as planned by the Execu- 
tive Committee before the addition 
announced above. This group is 
made up of Dr. 0, S. Thomas, Dr. 
James H. Lightbourne, and Rev. 
Raymond G, Clark who will continue 
in the former capacity, and will be 
aided in counsel by the Department 
Secretaries at Headquarters and the 
consulting members in their several 
territorial conventions. 

Dr, Denison’s wide contacts dur- 
ing the Forward Movement, his in- 
timate acquaintance with our broth- 
erhood everywhere and his ability 
for tasks of this character fit him 
well for this new responsibility. 

The Jubilee Year will soon come 
to its climax with the approaching 
Easter and Pentecost. Our whole 
constituency every where should 
blend their prayers and energies for 
the consummation of this great 
event. 











opportunity in this our day of beginning 
anew. 


MARCH 23, 1980 

To give concreteness to our vision, let 
us put March 23, 1930, down on our note- 
book and into our plans and program and 
begin now to prepare for that day. On 
March 28, 1930, the Christian Church 
should give a great thank offering of its 
expression of joy at the new doors which 
have been opened to us and the new op- 
portunities to be really and vitally Chris- 
tian in following the Christ in his prayer 
and in his deed and life. If we were ful- 
ly aware of our opportunity and con- 
scious of the need, the Christian Church 
could and would give at least $100,000 to 
our foreign work. That is not beyond 


a church of 100,000 and its contribution 
to the new church which tops a million 
members. The sum of $100,000 is really 
needed, but the Foreign Mission Depart- 
ment has pared its budget down to the 
last thing which can be sacrificed and 
which can be met with a $60,000 offering 
on March 23. Wouldn’t it be glorious to 
“go over the top” so wonderfully on 
March 23 that the things which are in 
the heart of our Foreign Mission Depart- 
ment could be entered upon in a larger 
way? 

LET US THINK IN DOLLARS 

Too long have we faced the world 
which God “so loves” in terms of pennies 
and nickles and dimes. We never have 
come to the dollar basis in our giving. 
Let us think ir, terms of dollars in this 
March 23 offering. Let us go out from 
that Foreign Mission Day to Easter feel- 
ing that we can meet the Master and 
feel that we can really have a conscious- 
ness that we have done our part to an- 
swer his prayer for unity and the King- 
dom by our worthy offering on March 
23. Fifty thousand people in the Chris- 
tian Church can think and act in dollars 
for that offering, and ten thousand of 
them could (and should) think in terms 
of from five to fifty dollars each as a 
joyous thank offering. A man at my side 
says: “Put me down for ten dollars and 
my family for twenty-five.” 

We think too small and therefore we 
act in small ways. It is not embarrass- 
ing to belong to a small crowd, a group 
of two, or a family of five, or any small 
group; but the embarrassing thing is to 
belong to any company that does small 
things. Surely the church should be the 
most unselfish group in the world. Let 
us prove it of the Christian Church in 
this our Jubilee Year that these words 
may not be just a sounding phrase but a 
real jubilee of thanksgiving to God and 
his people, remembering always that in- 
asmuch as we have done it to these in 
need, we have really done it unto our 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ himself, 
whose anniversary we celebrate at East- 
ertide. 

God grant that we may carry the 
thought of what we do on March 23 for 
the extension of the Kingdom on to East- 
er and that when we meet the Master 
on his anniversary we will not be 
ashamed of the offering we made to his 
cause or the part we took in answering 
his prayer, both for the unity of his peo- 
ple and the extension of his Kingdom to 
all the world. These two thoughts were 
coupled in his prayer and God grant that 
they may be coupled in ours and in our 
expression in service. 




















Planning for the Foreign Mission Period 


AN EDITORIAL BY WILSON P. MINTON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


N another page of this issue you will find a con- 

densed report of the Foreign Mission Department 
for the past year and also the plans adopted by the 
board for the year 1930. We hope you will give this 
careful reading, as it indicates briefly just what we are 
trying, to do in this Department toward the merging of 
our work with the Congregational Church. 

We are approaching the Foreign Mission Period of 
February and March and we must lay more emphasis 
than ever on this work if we are to do our full share in 
the united church abroad. We have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, made possible by the exchange of projects by the 
two churches, and we want to make the most of it. Our 
whole foreign mission campaign this year will center in 
this tremendously enlarged program. The new litera- 
ture just out includes a fine booklet called, ‘‘My Chureh 
and Its Widening Horizon’’, which tells of all our work, 
old and new, in a graphic way. Another leaflet, ‘‘The 
Project Plan for Christian Churches’’, tells how a 
church may take shares in specific types of work in va- 
rious fields. There is also a leaflet with six programs 
for the six Sundays beginning February 16 and closing 
with March 23 which is to be observed as Foreign 
Mission Day. These programs are built around the en- 
larged work for which we are responsible this year and 
which will introduce us to the finest missionary enter- 
prise we know of anywhere. It tells of what is being 
done through the support we are now beginning to give 
in Africa, China, India, Greece, Turkey, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, as well as the work in Japan and Porto 
Rico. Such an outlook has never been ours before. 
Every Christian Church should see, and we believe many 
will see, in this larger outlook the opportunity to rise to 
new heights in missionary giving. Our Congregational 
brethren are setting their goal at an increase of twenty 
percent for foreign missions in each church. We have 
been a bit behind them in giving. Why can we not set 
our goal this year at an increase of twenty-five percent ? 

The Project Plan above mentioned will help us to 
achieve this goal. We cannot go into details here, but 
we hope every pastor will look into this plan and let us 


work with you in the effort to bring to our whole church 
a larger missionary vision. This is one of the first ways 
in which the two denominations are privileged to work 
together. The Project Plan is now working in the Con- 
gregational Church, and in taking it up in our Christian 
churches we will not only benefit our present work but 
we will be making a tremendous contribution to the 
union of the two groups. Churches accepting certain 
projects will find abundant supplemental material avail- 
able telling of the projects they are supporting, and this 
can be used in your ten-minute programs or the mission 
study class. We anticipate a genuine revival in interest 
this year in our foreign mission activities. Every church 
will do its share because it really wants to do it. And 
now is the time to start things for the Foreign Mission 
Period. Write us. 


Then we want to call attention again to the fact that 
in the merger of The Herald of Gospel Liberty with The 
Congregationalist the magazine number of the new pub- 
lication will carry only the home mission material, since 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions has its own foreign mission monthly publication, 
The Missionary Herald. This is one of the finest mis- 
sionary papers we have ever seen. The Foreign Mission 
Secretary is to contribute material to it each month cov- 
ering the work of our present Christian Church. This 
will be the only way in which our people can secure 
news in periodical form of our work. The magazine is 
a dollar a year and it ought to be in every one of our 
homes along with The Congregationalist and Herald of 
Gospel Liberty. Many of you have been subscribing to 
the Magazine Number of our Herald which carried both 
home and foreign reission' material. We hope that you 
will send us your subscription to The Missionary Herald, 
which will now become the agency for our foreign mis- 
sion news. 


As we are now launching into the actual work of 
merging, we crave your prayers and your co-operation. 
There are many problems that we must solve together. 
The work is new to all of us. But if we will follow the 














The Daily Vacation Bible School group 
at Santa Isabel with the pastor, Mr. Vas- 
quez, and the three teachers standing in 
the back row to the left. This was one of 
the four spl id hool 

mer d the g al direction of Miss 
Victoria Adams, our religious education 

worker in Porto Rico. 


held last sum- 
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suggestions made in regard to the For- 
eign Mission Period which is now upon 
us, we shall at least be making a begin- 
ning in this great business of uniting two 
great denominations. Let us demonstrate 
that we can do it by our response to the 
foreign mission challenge. The only way 
in which we can show our good faith in 
this venture is by backing up this pres- 
ent year’s foreign mission program and 


HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


FEBRUARY, 1930 


by raising the entire budget for whichthe latter board, which becomes our for- 


the Christian Church is responsible. To 
do less than that would be to lay our- 
selves open to the charge of insincerity 
in this whole matter of Christian Unity. 
A great and generous response to the 
foreign mission appeal will do more than 
most anything else just at this time to 
help make this union a reality and point 
the way to still larger service to follow. 


The Annual Meeting of the Foreign 
Mission Department 


BY WILSON P. MINTON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


HE Foreign Mission Department held 

its annual meeting at the same time 
as the other departments, December 9-11, 
and the report of the Executive Secre- 
tary showed considerable activity on the 
foreign field during the past year. 

Dr. Fry and Miss Crew, who were on 
furlough, returned to their work in Japan 
in the early fall, and the Garman family 
has come home for their regular furlough. 
Miss Stacy, who spent the past year at 
Utsunomiya, has returned to her work 
in Ishinomaki, while Dr. Fry has taken 
up his regular activities in Utsunomiya 
and Miss Crew has been stationed in 
Tokyo with the Woodworths. The 
McKnights continue in Sendai. 

Statistics for Japan covering the calen- 
dar year of 1928, which is our latest full 
year’s report, indicate 101 baptisms; a 
church membership of 1,864; Sunday 
School enrollment of 1,629; total giving 
by the Japanese Church of 8,650.31 yen, 
($4,325.15), of which 3,260 yen ($1,635) 
was toward pastoral support, a steady in- 
crease over the previous year. 

A lot has been bought for the Meguro 


congregation in Tokyo at a cost of about’ 


$3,000 out of the fund of $5,000 given by 
our Woman’s Board for this purpose. 
The balance of $2,000 is being held to- 
ward the erection of a church building, 
for which purpose the local Meguro con- 
gregation is also raising funds. 

The congregation at Iwaideyama has 
succeeded, with the help of the Mission, 
in building a small chapel and separate 
parsonage for their work. The Mission 
supplied slightly less than $400 of the 
total cost of $1,000, the balance coming 
from the church and other friends in 
Japan. 

A detailed agreement has been worked 
out between the Kumiai Church, which is 
the name of the Congregational Church 
in Japan, and the Japan Christian 
Church and sanctioned by both missions, 
looking to the ultimate union of the two 
bodies. The plan as comprehended will 
include the actual uniting of the two 
missions and two Japanese churches July 
1, 1930, and the uniting of the treasuries 
of the two missions not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1931. 


Actions taken by the Foreign Mission 
Department at this session relative to 
the work in Japan will be presented at 
the close of this report. 

We have not fully recovered from the 
effects of the hurricane in Porto Rico in 
September, 1928. The estimate of $5,000 
damages proved to be entirely too low, 
as the Salinas Church was so badly 
wrecked that an engineer advised that it 
be entirely rebuilt at a cost of $10,000. 
The total received in the Hurricane Fund 
was only $6,343.84. All other repairs 
were made for a moderate sum, but the 
Salinas Church has not been touched for 
lack of funds. There is a balance of 
$4,820.32 in the Hurricane Fund at pres- 
ent. 

There are three missionaries, five na- 
tional pastors, and three women helpers 
working in Porto Rico. We have seven 
main stations and ten outposts, with a 
total of 1,050 in Sunday School, and a 
church membership of 447. The Porto 
Rico Church raised $1,936.08 for the work 
this year. 

The Foreign Mission Department has 
followed the usual educational work 
throughout the year with special em- 
phasis during the Foreign Mission Period 
of February and March. 

Comparison of receipts for last year 
and this show: 





1928 1929 
General Fund _._............... $45,499.50 $42,636.07 
Designated Gifts —........... 7,388.44 9,962.62 
Forward Movement -.......... 187.50 75.00 
$53,025.44 $52,673.69 


Last year our indebtedness was re- 
ported at $10,451.72. On October 1, it 
was $8,716.84, and on December 1, it 
was $10,882.67. We had on hand October 
1, 1929, special funds amounting to 
$8,907.07. Our permanent funds were 
increased during the past year by $1,390.- 
93, making the total $24,363.41, and we 
are paying interest on $4,700 in annuity 
bonds. 

At this board session the following 
major actions were taken: 

Dr. Woodworth is to continue his work 
in Japan for the year 1930. As soon as 
the Foreign Mission Board is united with 
the American Board of the Congrega- 
tional Church the retiring regulations of 


eign mission agency, shall become opera- 
tive for all our missionaries. 

The articles of agreement between our 
Japan Christian Church and Mission and 
the Japan Congregational Church and 
Mission were approved. These call for 
complete union of the two churches July 
1, 1930, if at all possible, and the uniting 
of the treasury departments on the field 
January 1, 1931. The church and par- 
sonage properties of the Christian Church 
are to be transferred to the new holding 
body of the united church as rapidly as 
may seem wise to our representatives in 
Japan, and our mission home properties 
are to be transferred to the new holding 
corporation of the united missions. 

Increased salaries for our missionaries 
in Japan had to be made to meet the high 
cost of living in that country. In doing 
this, an effort was made to reach the 
half-way point between the present sal- 
aries of the Congregational missionaries 
in Japan and our own, in the expectation 
that by the time of complete merger 
within the next year the present salary 
scale of Congregational missionaries will 
become effective for our missionaries. 

The board approved the request of the 
Japan Mission to build a combination 
church-parsonage and missionary home 
in Ishinomaki in the sum of $7,000 as 
soon as the funds are available. This is 
to be the home of Miss Stacy as well as 
the working plant of the church, and Mrs. 
Mina Kitamura, of Japan, who gave a 
good sum for a mission home for Miss 
Stacy, is anxious to have it used in this 
building. She hopes that many from our 
church here will increase the fund so the 
building can be erected at once. The 
Thank Offering from the Woman’s Board 
this year goes to this fund, and it is 
hoped that many individual gifts may be 
added to make this much-needed building 
a reality soon. 

The suggestion was received from Rev. 
K. Matsuno, D.D., that we attempt to 
build a church for the Azabu congrega- 
tion in Tokyo, as a memorial to the union 
of the Congregational and Christian 
churches. The Secretary was instructed 
to try to find individuals who might be 
interested in giving to such a project to 
the amount of $22,500 to be supplemented 
by funds from the Azabu Church and 
friends in Japan. 

The plan of Miss Adams to come home 
in June, 1930, for her regular six months’ 
furlough was approved. 

The Executive Secretary was instructed 
to get in touch, as soon as possible, with 
the proper officials of the American 
Missionary Association with the view to 
uniting the Christian and Congregational 
churches in Porto Rico and he was au- 
thorized to take any steps necessary to 
accomplish this. He was also asked to 


go to Porto Rico, if necessary, to assist in 
any way possible in uniting the two mis- 


























sions, and to examine our church plants 
there and direct and authorize necessary 
repairs, using for this purpose the 
amount still remaining in the Hurricane 
Fund. 

Dr. J. O. Atkinson and the Secretary 
were made delegates to the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference in Atlantic City Janu- 
ary 14-17, and the Secretary was renom- 
inated as a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Education 
Movement. 

The suggested plan of co-operation be- 
tween our Foreign Mission Department 
and the American Board for the recipro- 
cal transfer of projects and joint promo- 
tional work as presented to the Piqua 
Convention was approved and authorized 
to begin with the Foreign Mission Period 
in February. This will give us at once 
a share in work already established in 
Africa, China, India, Greece, Turkey, and 
the Philippine Islands, in addition to our 
present fields, while the American 
Board will take a similar share in our 
work in Japan. 

Sunday, March 23, 1930, was desig- 
nated as Foreign Mission Day for a great 
supplemental offering in all our churches. 

The board approved the plan by which 
The Missionary Herald, which is the for- 
eign mission magazine of the Congrega- 
tional Church, is to become the official 
magazine for the foreign work of the 
united church. The Secretary is to edit 
two pages of this magazine beginning 
with the March issue and continuing 
through 1930 in the effort to link up in 
the minds of all our people this new 
relationship. It is hoped that many of 
our missionary-minded people will sub- 
scribe for this magazine at a dollar a 
year. It is a great paper and deserves 
our hearty support. The Foreign Mis- 
sion Department will take subscriptions. 

It was voted that we make the effort 
so thoroughly to merge the foreign mis- 
sion work of the Christian Church and 
that of the Congregational Church during 
the year 1930 that after September 1, 
1930, we can function through the newly 
appointed foreign mission agency of the 
United Church, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. To 
that end the Secretary was authorized to 
take any necessary legal steps in con- 
sultation with the Foreign Mission Coun- 
cil. 

The following budget for 1930 was 








voted: 
Porto Rico: 
aces $ 7,850.00 
SI SUI acteineenenceacctaoceis 1,957.00 
Total Porto Rico Budget $ 9,807.00 


Japan: 

For use of the Japan Co-operative Board: 
Regular work _._.$9,000.00 
Special work . 7,120.00 $16,120.00 

For use of the Japan Mission: 
Regular work ...$16,800.00 
Special work... 800.00 $17,600.00 
Additional specials —... 2,800.00 


Total Japan budget 
Shares in American Board Projects in 
Africa, India, China, Greece, Turkey, 
Philippines 


$36,520.00 





$10,000.00 
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The Sendai Christian Church English Bible Class has its picture taken in front 


of the Sendai Mission Home where the McKnights live. 
in the center of the group with the three children—Esther, Alice, and Robert— 
in front of her, -Mr, McKnight, teacher of the class, stands second from the left. 


Mrs. McKnight stands 








Miscellaneous budget —.................................. 9,780.00 


Deficit 8,716.84 
Total 1930 Budget $74,823.84 
Of this budget the American Board 

assumes $10,000 in our Japan work. 

We believe that this year offers the 
greatest challenge the Christian Church 
has ever had for foreign mission work 
and with the right kind of a response we 
should make it our best year. 








-? 
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The beautiful program planned for 
use on March 7, which is the World Day 
of Prayer, will be an inspiration to every 
group which uses it. We hope that all of 
our people may have part either in an 
interdenominational or a local service on 
that day. Programs may be secured 
from Mrs. Emma S. Powers, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Report of the Home Mission Department 


BY H. M. HAINER, PRESIDENT 


HIS last year much to give encourage 

ment has taken place in our home 
mission work. A number of our churches 
have so grown in numbers and in finan- 
cial strength that they did not need to 
ask for further grants from the Home 
Mission Board. This, of course, is the 
goal toward which we are working in 
our home mission fields. Since Dr. W. S. 
Alexander went to the Hyde Park 
Church in Brooklyn, there has been 
marked advancement in that work. 

We are fortunate in procuring one 
with the training and personality of Miss 
Graham Rowland for the Indian work at 
Ft. Apache, Arizona. 

The Irvington, New Jersey, Second 
Church has‘shown continued increase and 
gives promise of being self-supporting in 
the very near future. 

Considerable improvements have been 
made in the church property at Muncie, 
Indiana, and for this reason the board 
has made the same grant this year as 
last. In making appropriations to 
churches, special consideration is always 
given when the churches are improving 
their property or are reducing their debt. 





The condition in most of the home mis- 
sion churches has been sufficiently im- 
proved for the appropriations this year 
to be reduced without in any way inter- 
fering with the success of these churches. 

At one time the situation at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, looked very discourag- 
ing. Almost twenty percent of our reg- 
ular receipts were being spent in the 
New American work at Haverhill. It 
was impossible for the board to continue 
this expenditure, and it seemed as 
though the Haverhill work must be en- 
tirely discontinued. After consultation 
with local workers and Dr. Frederick H. 
Page, President of the Massachusetts 
State Conference and Missionary So- 
ciety, it was decided to continue the work 
on a reduced basis. Miss Rose Kochakian 
is now in charge; all activities are car- 
ried on in the church building, and the 
expenses are being shared by the Home 
Mission Board and the Congregational 
Massachusetts State Board. Under the 
present arrangement the work is being 
conducted very efficiently. 

At the Piqua Convention, the Home 
‘Mission Board met for half a day with 
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Dr. Halliday and Dr. Day of the Congre- 
gational Home Boards, when the entire 
problem of merging the home mission 
interests of the denomination was gone 
into. While little can be definitely done 
at this time in the merging of this work, 
the whole program of the board is 
worked out in the light of this coming 
merger, and many things, we believe, 
have been done which will enable it to 
take place more speedily. 

We were glad to have with us, both 
at the Convention at Piqua and at a 
large number of churches, Rev. W. R. 
Caldwell, who for so many years has 
done such splendid work among the 
loggers in Washington. 

In response to a proposal sent to us by 
Dr. Halliday of the Congregational 
Church Extension Boards, it was voted 
that we accept the proposal of Dr. Halli- 
day to relieve Mr. Sparks for half-time 
service as associate secretary with Dr. 
Malcolm Dana of the Town and Country 
Department of the Church Extension 
Boards of the Congregational Churches, 
this same to be effective on January 1, 
next, or as soon after that date as neces- 
sary arrangements can be made. We 
believe that this can be done and Mr. 
Sparks still be enabled to give adequate 
time to our home mission work. 

A tentative appropriation was made 
for the revival of that very interesting 
and helpful children’s magazine, Every- 
land, 

Representatives were appointed to the 
Home Missions Council meeting—Rev. 
H. M. Hainer, Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, 
and Rev. A. W. Sparks. 

Mr. Sparks was appointed to the Board 
of Managers of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. Some of the members 
of our board have been working on com- 
missions planning for the Home Mis- 
sions Congress, December, 1930. Repre- 
sentation at this Congress is left with 
the secretary. 

It is needful that adequate publicity be 
given in the merged publications to our 
home mission work. Consequently, we 
request that the Publications Merger 
Committee make provision in the month- 
ly issue of The Congregationalist and 
Herald of Gospel Liberty for home mis- 
sion information relative to our field. 

The board voted to instruct the secre- 
tary to call certain church extension 
loans which are long overdue and where 
the churches seem able to either pay the 
loans or locally finance them. 

The need of temporary lodging quar- 
ters for Miss Edna Ruse in the work at 
Brooklyn, Washington, was discussed 
and provision for it was made. 

The question of the financial condition 
of the. Home Mission Board was ex- 
tensively discussed. Recognizing the 
fact that:the board has considerable ac- 
cumulation of interest and profits in its 
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invested funds, it was deemed wise at 
this time to use the profits toward re- 
ducing the present deficit. Other plans 
were inaugurated whereby it seems as- 
sured that with the continued interest 
and support of our constituency ex- 
pressed as in recent years, our board 
will be entirely out of debt one year 
from now. 

We have tried to make a budget for 
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next year which, with a reasonable re- 
sponse on the part of our people, should 
be raised. While aid has not been given 
to a number of places deserving of help, 
one new field has been taken on—Leb- 
anon, Indiana, and the reduction of ap- 
propriations of other churches we do not 
think will interfere with their work. 

Our total budget for the year includ- 
ing deficit is $45,749.81. 


The Meeting of the Mission Board 


HOME AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 


HE Mission Board of the Christian 

Church, which is the corporate body 
including both Home and Foreign Mission 
Departments, met in annual session at 
the Christian Publishing Association 
Building, Tuesday, December 10, 1929, at 
nine o’clock. Rev. A. W. Hirby of the 
Home Department and Mr. Roy Rens- 
berger of the Foreign Department were 
the only members absent. 

The reports of the Home and Foreign 
Mission Secretaries were read and re- 
ferred to their respective departments. 
The treasurer’s report was read and 
adopted. 

In view of the fact that in merging 
with the Congregationalists, Porto Rico 
will come under the administration of the 
American Missionary Association, a spe- 
cial committee appointed to consider this 
matter recommended “that until that 
time the Foreign Mission Department 
continue to raise funds for and ad- 
minister the Porto Rico field”. It was 
further recommended that the Foreign 
Department treat directly with the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association for the 
transfer of the Porto Rico field to that 
organization. 

Aside from routine business, the board 
passed the following resolutions: 


1. We recommend that the literature 
prepared this year by our Mission Secre- 
taries bear the imprint of the united 
church as an educational measure. 

2. That the Publications Merger Com- 
mittee be requested to seek to make 
provision in the merged publications for 
the publishing of necessary information, 
and the monthly programs of the Wo- 
man’s Board. 

3. That it is the sense of this board 
that present subscribers of the Magazine 
Number of The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
ought to receive both the magazine 
number of The Congregationalist and 
Herald of Gospel Liberty and The Mis- 
sionary Herald, and we request that the 
Merger Committee secure the. best rates 
possible to carry this out. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. J. O. 
Atkinson; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
McD. Howsare; Treasurer, Rev. A. W. 
Sparks; Associate Editors of The Herald 


of Gospel Liberty, Dr. W. P. Minton and 
Rev. A. W. Sparks; Auditors, Mr. A. F. 
Chase and Mr. S. 0. Albaugh; Investment 
Committee, Rev. A. W. Sparks, Dr. W. P. 
Minton, Mrs. McD. Howsare; Mission 
Council, Dr. W. P. Minton, Rev. A. W. 
Sparks, Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, Mr. Roy 
Rensberger, Rev. A. W. Hirby, and Mrs. 
McD. Howsare. 

Rev. C. P. Garman was present for the 
meeting of the full board and also for 
the first two days of the Foreign Depart- 
ment sessions, 

J. O. ATKINSON, President, 
Mrs. ATHELLA M. HowSARE, 
Recording Secretary. 


Christmas at Ft. Apache 

By Graham Rowland 
(CHRISTMAS at Fort Apache is heaps 
of work and heaps of fun. We 
started getting the Christmas spirit real 
good on Thursday before Christmas when 
we Girl Reserves had a Christmas tree. 
We drew names the week before and so 
each of us had a present from some one 
else. Five of the girls had prepared a 
little program, and after that there was 
Santa with nuts and candy and best of 
all—Girl Reserve pins for each girl, 

given by my church back home. 

On Sunday I had a treat for my Sun- 
day School children, nuts and candy. 
Monday was a busy day with two parties 
—one for the employees’ little children 
and the other for the older ones. It was 
quite evident that we all had a good 
time, for I could hardly make them leave 
when the supper bugle blew. 

Christmas Eve was the big time 
though. Our Christmas play, put on by 
the seventh and eighth grades, was a 
big success. We had two scenes—the 
shepherds on the hillside when the angel 
appeared to them, and the stable where 
the Christ-child lay with Mary and 
Joseph near by. These children love 
to act and, even though it was very 
simple, it was very effective. After 
that, came Santa Claus with presents 
for everybody. And I want to take this 
opportunity to thank all of you good 
folk who helped old Santa to find his 
way out here to Fort Apache. I wish I 
could share with you the privilege of 
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seeing these kiddies when they receive 
all the lovely gifts which you sent. If 
you could, you would be fully repaid. I 
want especially to thank the Suffolk, 
Virginia, people, for besides sending two 
boxes brimming full of gifts, we re- 
ceived a check for seventy-five dollars 
from them. With this money we are 
going to buy some useful things which 
can be enjoyed throughout the year. 

After lights went out, my Girl Reserve 
group sang carols around the campus, I 
think we enjoyed it as much as those 
being serenaded, for it was lots of fun. 
About six o’clock Christmas morning we 
were awakened by the band playing 
Christmas carols. And you should have 
seen us hustle to get ready for the 
Christmas tree at the girls’ building. We 
gathered the girls around the tree and, 
after singing “Joy to the World” and 
having a short prayer, we gave each of 
the girls a little gift. There was a big 
Christmas dinner with the employees 
waiting on the children and the orches- 
tra furnishing music, and afterwards, 
turkey dinner for the employees. All in 
all, it was a very merry Christmas! 

Fi. Apache, Arizona. 


The New American Mission 
November, 1929 
By Rose Kochakian 


ALLOWEEN, coming as it did so 

close to the end of October, was car- 
ried over into the first week of Novem- 
ber. Since this was our first party, there 
surely was nothing lacking in the cele- 
brations, as each group held due cere- 
monies to the spirit of All Saints’ Day. 

We are gratified with the attendance 
of the Sunday School. It has meant a 
lot of calling, but the results have been 
worth the extra effort. The effort, how- 
ever, seems to be more noticeable in tear- 
ing oneself away after having once 
called at their homes. Although the 
approaching Christmas has had a decided 
influence on our attendance, we find very 
few transients, and we are optimistic 
enough to believe that once having come, 
they will stay. 

Armistice Day turned out to be Hike 
Day. The Camp Fire girls began the 
day by attending the parade in a body, 
after which we started on a long hike, 
ending at the top of Powder House Hill. 
Here the girls built a blazing bonfire 
over which they toasted ‘“weenies”, 
marshmallows, and fingers. One of the 
old members of the group who had been 
watching the procedure asked, “Are you 
going to say a prayer before we eat?” 
So while weenies and fingers cooled, we 
raised thankful hearts to our Maker for 
the beauties of the open air. A kindly 
neighbor living near by supplied us with 
water and big red apples, and an invita- 
tion to visit his camp. 
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The Boy Scouts, too, spent the day in 
the out-of-doors, and from the enthusi- 
astic accounts given by the boys, we 
judge that their day was as joyous as 
that of the girls. 

After an impressive Thanksgiving 
service, the children of the Sunday School 
eapressed their gratitude by bringing 
offerings of fruit for the children of the 
hospitals and inmates of the Infirmary. 
It was a most fitting climax to the 
Thanksgiving season. 

Already we have begun rehearsals for 
our Christmas pageant. In recent years 
the cast was chosen from members of 
the South Church and Christian En- 


deavor. This year, having no South 
Church or Christian Endeavor from 
which to draw, we are to have 

Missionary 


Every pastor will be delighted with 
the new foreign mission literature which 
is just out. Send for samples if you 
have not yet received them. We are 
launching into an entirely new field this 
year and we hope for the co-operation of 
every one. 





In offering projects in foreign mission 
work to our churches, we believe we have 
acted wisely in saying that every church 
wishing one or more shares in a project 
at Ten Dollars ($10) each in one of the 
new fields taken over from the Ameri- 
can Board must also assume twice the 
number of shares at the same figure in 
our present work. That is, if your church 
wishes to take a share of Ten Dollars in 
the work of Dr. White in the Philippines, 
you will be expected to take two shares 
(Twenty dollars) in the work we now 
have in Japan or Porto Rico. We plan 
to send you cards on which you can state 
your preference. 





Plans for the great evangelistic move- 
ment in Japan are rapidly getting under 
way. A Laymen’s Mass Meeting was 
held in connection with the commemora- 
tion of the seventieth anniversary of the 
opening of Protestant missions in Japan 
in the new Tokyo City Hall on November 
6. The purpose of this meeting was to 
mobilize the laity of the church for the 
Kingdom of God Campaign, and to an- 
nounce to Christians and non-Christians 
of the nation the launching of this cam- 
paign in January, 1930. 

On November 7 an all-day Nation- 
Wide Conference on Evangelism was 
held to consider the plans and policies 
of the proposed campaign. The regular- 
ly elected delegates of the National 
Christian Council of Japan, which is in- 
terdenominational, and others, bringing 
the total up to 200 persons, had been in- 
vited to attend the conference. 

Five Commissions have been set up to 
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“our own” pageant, as the children 
call it. They are delighted to have a 
part in so important an event, and re- 
hearse with as much seriousness as any 
grown-up. The costuming is in charge 
of the sewing class, a group of young 
girls who have been meeting regularly 
since October. 

Rev. Moomjian, pastor of the Arme- 
nian congregation, has been doing his bit, 
too, to make things run smoother here. 
We have found that by co-operating, both 
his services and our Sunday School show 
a marked i:aprovement, 

And so, as we enter the Christmas sea- 
son, may we keep before us the true 
vision of the Star and the Babe of Beth- 
lehem. 

Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


Messages 


further the campaign—on General 
Affairs, Evangelism, Publicity, Educa- 
tion, and on Social Service. Dr. K. Mat- 
suno, for many years pastor of our 
Azabu Church, and now a full-time officer 
of the Christian Literature Society, is a 
member of the Commission on Publicity. 

During the month of January Mr. Ka- 
gawa was to conduct three-day meetings 
in each of the six large cities of the 
Empire to inaugurate the campaign. Al- 
ready requests have come from three 
provinces asking for campaigns in April 
and pledging the support of the churches, 
and a-similar letter asked for a cam- 
paign in Okayama Province the latter 
part of January. 


The Philippine Council of Religious 
Education 

Mr. Camilo Osias has been chosen the 
representative of the Philippine Council 
of Religious Education in the Executive 
Committee of the World’s Sunday School 
Association. Mr. Osias is the resident 
Commissioner from the Philippine Is- 
lands to the United States, and in ac- 
cepting this appointment, he says: “Rest 
assured that I will continue being deep- 
ly interested in the general and religious 
education work in the Philippine Islands 
and that I shall gladly do all I can to 
help in the good cause here and in the 
United States.” 

The Philippine Council of Religious 
Education reports that there are now 
more than 1,500 teachers enrolled in 
teacher training. Including those who 
received diplomas at the recent gradua- 
tion service, nearly 150 have graduated 
from the three-year course. In addition 
to these, about 30,000 credits have been 
conferred upon others through certifi- 
cates and seals. 





Manchuria is an important field for 
Christian work, made accessible by the 
co-operation of the South Manchuria 
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Railway Company, some of whose officials 
are Christian. This company gives a 
fifty percent discount on tickets to all 
Christian workers living in Manchuria 
and passes to those who come in from 
outside. The company maintains in the 
various cities of this land such con- 
structive institutions as a Social Service 
Bureau, domestic science, and other 
schools, hospitals, librariés and clubs.— 
Korean Mission Field. 





Churches accepting a project in one of 
the fields now open to us will find a 
wealth of new material ready for your 
use in all sorts of missionary meetings. 
Never have we been able to offer the 
assistance that we can this year. You 
will be delighted with the booklet, “My 
Church and Its Widening Horizon”, 
which tells of all our work, and also 
with the leaflet, “The Project Plan for 
Christian Churches’, which tells how to 
make this year’s foreign mission presen- 
tation most effective in your church. 


For the first time in its history the 
Christian Church is really going into all 
the world in its missionary service this 
year. Read in this issue the report of 
the Foreign Mission Department and 
also the article by the secretary on 
“Planning for the Foreign Mission 
Period”. Let us get acquainted with the 
work in India, Africa, China, Greece, 
Turkey, and the Philippine Islands which 
we are helping to support this year. It 
is indeed a new day for us as a people. 


Miss L. E. Martin, 21 Beach Street, 
Westerly, Rhode Island, is the first mem- 
ber of our church outside of the work- 
ers here in the Dayton office to send in 
her subscription for The Missionary 
Herald, which is to be our new agency 
for foreign mission news. We hope that 
many will follow her example. Send your 
subscription to the Foreign Mission Sec- 
retary at Dayton, and he will see that 
it is properly handled. 


Please do not forget that the educa- 
tional work for the Foreign Mission 
Period should begin not later than Sun- 
day, February 9. Programs are ready 
for your use. Send for samples and for 
any help you feel you need in planning 
this work and we shall gladly help. 





Visitors to Cairo, who never fail to see 
El Azhar, the famous citadel of Mo- 
hammedan orthodoxy, reputed to be the 
oldest university in the’ world, can no 
longer be told that its curriculum has not 
changed during its existence of nearly a 
thousand years. 

During all the centuries the curriculum 
of this Moslem seat of learning has been 
based entirely on the Koran. At last, a 
change has come: ‘The revival of in- 


tellectual life in the Moslem world, due 
in large measure to the influence of 
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Christian education from the West, as 
effectively represented for example in 
the American University at Cairo, has 
made itself felt even in the rigid El 
Azhar. To the traditional courses in 
Arabic and Moslem law and theology, 
courses in modern languages and science 
are now being added.—World Call. 


Miyagi Personals 


Miss Martha Stacy attended the meet- 
ings of the Japan National Christian 
Council at Tokyo, November 5-7. In 
connection with this meeting an ex- 
thusiasm meeting was held in a large 
hall in Tokyo preparatory to the launch- 
ing of the Kingdom of God Campaign 
for one million new followers of Christ 
in Japan to begin January 1, 1930. 





The Sendai Newspaper Evangelism 
Office, under the leadership of Mr. S. 
Tsukada, who has devoted eight years 
to this work, expects from January 1, 
1930, to begin to supply a Service of 
Worship for each Sunday of the year to 
enquirers who are distant from churches 
and desire to hold some kind of religious 
services in their own community. These 
services will also be published in papers 
of Northeast Japan. 





A Thanksgiving service was held at 
the Sendai Christian Church, Sunday 
morning, November 24. Rev. T. Kitano, 
pastor emeritus, delivered the morning 
sermon, after which three young people 
received baptism. Many gifts of vege- 
tables and fruit were heaped in front 
of the pulpit as a thank offering from 
members of the congregation. These were 
given to the Sendai Christian Orphan- 
age. After the service the Young Men’s 
Association of the church served dinner 
at the parsonage. Nearly sixty people 
joined in this Thanksgiving festival. 


Miss Stacy, of Ishinomaki, and the Mc- 
Knights were guests of Rev. Clarence 
Gillett and wife, missionaries of the 
American Board Mission of the Congre- 
gational Church, on Thanksgiving Day. 





Mr. Tsukada, of the Sendai Newspaper 
Evangelism office, and Dean Igarashi, of 
the Northwestern Japan Middle School, 
also chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Sendai Newspaper Evangelism 
Office, were delegates from the Sendai 
office to the National Newspaper Evan- 
gelism Council held at Omi Hachiman, 
November 28 and 29. 





Evangelistic work at Wakayanagi was 
revived this month under the leadership 
of Mr. Nakamura, of Iwagasaki Chris- 
tian Church. Temporarily work had 
been discontinued there because of scarc- 
ity of workers and lack of a suitable lo- 
cation. Answering the demands of a 
group of enthusiastic , young men in 
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Agricultural School at Wakayanagi, this 
work is reopened with the co-operation 
of about ten young men and several 
former patrons of the work previously 
done at that place. 
Wm. Q. McKnight. 
Sendai, Japan. 


The Congregationalists and Their 
Foreign Mission Work 
(Continued from page five) 
ing in the provincial hospital at Kobe. 
Through medical work, an approach to 
the people was gained, and prejudices 
broken down. Schools opened offered an- 
other avenue of approach. The mission 
began to win its way among the intelli- 

gent and cultured classes of Japan. 

The first church organized by the mis- 
sion was at Kobe in 1874, In the same 
year another was organized at Osaka, 
and a year later a school for girls was 
opened, 

In 1875 the Kyoto Training School was 
opened, and by means of this school 
many native pastors and workers were 
prepared to help spread Christianity. 

Okayama was opened as a new station 
in 1879. As persecution relaxed, atten- 
tion and interest increased, and Japan 
showed a strong tendency for the accept- 
ance of Christianity. 

In the Dark Continent 

Despite the heroic effort and strug- 
gle of devoted men, the Gaboon Mission 
did not succeed as they had hoped, and 
in 1870 the American Board planned to 
withdraw from the west coast, and trans- 
ferred the project to the Presbyterians. 

But the Zulu Mission on the east coast 
showed evidences of a prosperous piece 
of work. The, government, in 1856, set 
aside “Mission Reserves” which were to 
be occupied only by missionaries and 
those natives who were disposed to adopt 
civilized and Christian habits of life. 

In 1853 Amanzimtoti Seminary, a 
boys’ high school, was begun, and within 
seven years they had trained some of the 
best native pastors the mission has had. 
It later became an institution of men’s 
higher education and pastoral training 
for the mission. 

A native home missionary society was 
formed in 1860, which proved that the 
Zulu churches were moving steadily to- 
ward independence. The Board now 
faced the task of adventuring farther in- 
to the interior of Africa. 

In Nominal Christian Lands 

In 1872 the American Board decided, 
with some hesitancy, to begin mission 
work in nominally Christian lands, and 
opened stations in Spain, Austria, Mex- 
ico, and Italy. Their idea was not to 
build up a separate interest, but to be- 
come fellow helpers unto the truth, and 
thus to illustrate a true Christian unity. 

Spain was entered at a fortunate 
time, following the revolution of 1868. 
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The work in Spain began in 1872, loca- 
tions being chosen in the northern part. 
Much opposition was met with the Rom- 
an Catholics, but, with caution and judg- 
ment, success crowned their efforts at 
the end of a ten-year period. Reenforce- 
ments failed to come, and much of their 
success dwindled into retrenchment, leav- 
ing a pitifully undermanned mission in 
Spain. 

Austria was also entered in 1872. The 
chief accomplishment in this field was 
the work in Prague, where the Free Re- 
formed Church of Bohemia was organ- 
ized. 

Italy was attempted in 1873, but soon 
found that co-operation with other reli- 
gious bodies was impossible, and in 1874 
withdrew. 

In Mexico, the new constitution of 
1860 proclaiming religious liberty 
opened the way for Protestant mission- 
aries. Gaudalajara and Monteray were 
the outstanding missions which estab- 
lished a number of churches and schools. 
The work flourished, though at the cost 
of martyrs’ blood. 


THE INCREASE—1880-1910 


Into New Fields—West Africa 

In considering new fields on their ex- 
pansion program, the American Board at 
once turned toward Africa. After a 
survey it was decided to attempt a loca- 
tion at Bihé, in the province of Angola 
on the west coast. These people were 
a superior people, living in a healthful 
region. The first missionaries were sent 
in 1880, and were so well received that a 
second station was soon established. Be- 
cause of unfriendly traders who bribed 
the natives, the people were so stirred up 
that they drove out the missionaries. 
After the natives realized their mistake 
they invited the missionaries to return. 
East Central Africa 

Umzila’s kingdom in the region of 
South Africa was another region ripe for 
missionary activity. Being too slow in 
preparing to go into that field they were 
turned back when they were ready 
to go. Thus, temporary location was 
made at Inhambane Bay, and the East 
Central Africa Mission was organized in 
1883. 

With the passing of Gazaland into the 
ecntrol of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, the board renewed explorations 
into the region called Rhodesia, and in 
1893 organized a mission there and 
opened schools for boys and girls. 
Shansi 

The roots of the Shansi Mission go 
back to Oberlin College, where a group 
of theological students, under their pro- 
fessor, desired to establish a mission in 
China. The project was begun in 1881 
and grew until today it has a large part 
in the life of Oberlin College because of 
the institution of learning set up in 
Shansi. 
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South China 

The South China Mission had for its 
progenitor the American Missionary As- 
sociation, who passed the work on to the 
American Board in 1882. Hong Kong 
and Canton were the chief centers of 
work, and the mission soon became 
firmly established and efficient. 
Northern Mexico 

In 1882 a mission was begun in the 
state of Chihushua, and was called the 
Northern Mexico Mission. This field 
was full of promise, and within four 
years a church was organized. In 1891 
the Northern and Western Mexico Mis- 
sions were combined. 

Japan 

Years of swift increase marked the 
period of 1880-88. Theater meetings 
were held, and the growth of churches 
was remarkable. In 1880 there were 
but four stations, but by 1890 there were 
nine, two stations being opened in Sendai. 
By 1888 missions in Japan were in full 
bloom. But the growth was too rapid 
to be sure and steadfast. <A reaction 
came in the next decade, when there 
arose a growing sense of national inde- 
pendence and importance, and there fol- 
lowed a revolt against the rapid adoption 
of western ideas. This affected the mis- 
sionary cause immensely. Even the offi- 
cials opposed Christianity and Japanese 
Christians. 

In 1890, following the death of Joseph 
Neesima, difficulties arose in the Doshi- 
sha school, because of the independence 
which the Japanese maintained. Only 
after a complete reorganization were 
matters set right. 

War with China and Russia proved 


Missionary Society 


“Prayer and pains through faith in 
Jesus Christ will accomplish anything.” 


SONG—PRAYER—BUSINESS 
Devotional Period—The Sixth Pillar. 
Exercise—‘A Tale of Three Boxes”. 
Mite-box Opening. 

Current News. 

Heart-to-heart Message. 

As has been stated so often within the 
past six months, our major emphasis in 
this year’s program is upon the spiritual 
life—a personal walk with our Lord. 

1. The devotional theme for March is 
Worship, and as the basis of our study 
we are using the sixth and last Pillar in 
our stewardship leaflet, “Some Steward- 
ship Pillars”. 

“The stewardship of ‘our substance 
leads us to the great and holy opportu- 
nity offered by the collection plate, when 
we can sit in the pews of the churches 
and touch the whole world with our gifts 
and ‘grow in this grace also’—the grace 
of giving. It is a real privilege to worship 
the Lord with our substance, and it is 
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that Japanese Christians were patriotic, 
a thing which many of the officials 
doubted, and this patriotism helped the 
mission cause. 

In 1900 came a reawakening and a re- 
covery from the intervening years of 
devression. The Japanese government 
became more kindly disposed toward 
Christianity. A readjustment took place 
in which Japanese churches became de- 
pendent upon themselves, while the mis- 
sion attained only a close friendship and 
interest in their welfare. 

China 

In 1880 there were only two fields in 
China—Foochow and North China. Plant- 
ing and equipping new outstations, and 
the starting of one new station, was the 
result of the tours which were a feature 
of the time. North China missionaries 
were active in such explorations in 
Shansi, which led to the opening of a 
mission in that province. The great 
province of Shantung was entered in 
1880. 

China’s war with Japan shocked the 
former’s self-esteem, and she recognized 
those forces of the West which had helped 
to build up Japan. 

In 1893 North China College was or- 
ganized and buildings erected. This col- 
lege and Gordon Theological Seminary 
turned out preachers and workers of a 
high grade and in increasing numbers. 

The Boxer Rebellion of 1898 sought to 
‘reinstate the ancient customs. Mission- 
ary work was interrupted, buildings de- 
spoiled and demolished, and missionaries 
compelled to flee for their very lives. 
Many lost their lives in this uprising, 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 


Program for March 


by the same token a sacred stewardship.” 

Following the suggested hymn, “O 
Worship the King”, let the devotional 
leader introduce the thought of the mean- 
ing of the word worship, using the Scrip- 
ture verses suggested in the blue leaflet: 
Proverbs 3:9, 10; Ps. 98:8; 1 Cor. 16:1, 
2; and Mal. 3:8. 

The Scripture readings on “How to 
Worship With Our Gifts”, with a one- 
minute -comment on each, should be 
handed to eight different women at least 
a week in advance, if possible, in order 
that each may become familiar with her 
verse and be prepared with a thought on 
how to give—cheerfully, liberally, sacri- 
ficially, humbly, honorably, profitably, 
systematically, proportionately — which- 
ever may be hers to discuss. 

If “Joy to the World” can be sung with 
meaningful hearts, it will be easy to join 
in the circle of prayer following the sug- 
gestions given in the leaflet: “That we 
may admit God’s ownership of our mate- 
rial possessions, enter into the riches of 
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partnership with him, make full acknowl- 
edgment of our stewardship, be ready al- 
ways to render unto him a proper ac- 
count, develop our lives according to his 
plan, and grow in grace and knowledge, 
that we may enter into the full joy of 
stewardship by worshiping the Lord with 
self, service, and substance”. 

Some one may say that all this is 
impossible, that the ideal is too high, but 
men have attained it. John Eliot, the 
“Apostle to the Red Men”, proved by 
practice as well as by precept that 
“Prayer and pains through faith in Jesus 
Christ will accomplish anything”. 

2. The use of the time-honored mite 
box is being revived in many sections 
and, to satisfy a real demand made 
by many societies, provision has been 
made on this March program for a 
mite-box opening preceded by this 
impressive little triologue, found in 
the Envelope of Helps. This number 
should be assigned to three persons who 
will be willing to put the same prepara- 
tion and originality into it that they 
would if they were to give it at the club 
or lodge. Surely our best is none too 
good for Kingdom work. 

3. It has been the plan this year to 
have the Thank-offering envelopes re- 
ceived in November as usual at the 
special service arranged for that purpose, 
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using the special program; then, in 
March, to have the mite boxes brought 
in and their contents received, at which 
time the value of the use of the mite 
box would be stressed. Use some original 
way to have the mite boxes received and 
contents counted. Some societies have 
given their mite boxes new and beautiful 
names such as “Blessing Boxes”, “Glad 
Boxes”, “Treasure Chests”, and the like. 
By some they are called their “Penny-a- 
day Boxes” and these make it the rule of 
their lives to place a penny a day in 
their boxes with a prayer. 

4. Read The Herald carefully this 
month, for the future holds some changes 
for our department. Of one thing we are 
certain, that our horizon is being extend- 
ed to take in more of our Father’s world. 

5. This message will be sent to you if 
you are using the Envelope of Helps. 
This time it comes from the heart of our 
General Secretary. 

“You are earnestly invited to join with 
Christians of all lands in a World Fel- 
lowship of Prayer on March 7, 1930, by 
attending the service in your community 
on that day; also to unite with others in 
daily prayer with one accord during this 
1900th anniversary of Pentecost.” 

“Evening, and morning, and at noon 
will I pray ... and He shall hear my 
voice.” 


World Friendship Program for February 
BY MRS. MARIAN M. McCORD 


Theme: Our Own and Other Religions 


HROUGH these programs that we 

are sharing together we are trying 
to build for ourselves an understanding 
of ourselves and of others that will make 
real world friendship possible. It is al- 
most always true that the religion of 
those whom we know as “non-Christian” 
has determined what their habits and 
customs shall be. So that if we are to 
know them, we must know their religion 
—know its good features as well as its 
detrimental ones. That is the object of 
this particular program. 

We hope that the two people who are 
to give the dialogue on Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity will make 
thorough preparation. Material can be 
found in any large encyclopedia, in 
Hume’s “The World’s Living Religions”, 
and other books on the religions which 
your public libraries will have. Be sure 
to emphasize the fine things that you 
discover, rather than only the unpleasant. 
We have much to learn from other people 
—daily application of our Christian be- 
liefs, thoughtfulness, patience, willing- 
ness to sacrifice. And we, because of our 
knowledge and love of Christ, have much 
to give or, rather, to share. 

This month marks the beginning of 
the Foreign Mission Period. Consult 


your pastor, find out what his plans are 
for the period and what he would like to 
do. Secure through him or through Dr. 
W. P. Minton, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, 
Ohio, the special literature. Make plans 
to study the book, “All in the Day’s 
Work”, which we highly recommend to 
you. Look ahead to the March World 
Friendship Program and let us make it 
the best yet. Our foreign mission money 
this year will go to’ six countries in 
which the Christian Church has never 
had work before. This is one of the 
privileges coming to us through the union 
of the Christian and Congregational 
churches. We are sure that it is going 
to make our Foreign Mission Period more 
interesting than ever before. 


Young People and the World Day of 
Prayer 

For a good many years the first Friday 
of Lent has been observed as a Day of 
Prayer by the women of North America. 
In more recent years women around the 
world have joined to make it a World 
Day of Prayer. And more recently still 


the young people, both boys and girls, 
have begun to take part. 

We want to urge, through this column, 
that our groups of young people have a 
service on Friday, March 7, at which our 
main object will be to pray that Christ 
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may be made known to the peoples of 
the world. 

A young Korean woman did a great 
deal toward planning the program for the 
Day of Prayer. this year and it is fine. 
You will be glad not to have missed using 
it. It is called “That Jesus May Be 
Lifted Up”. You can get copies of this 
program from Mrs. Emma §S. Powers, C. 
P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio, for two 
cents apiece or $1.75 per hundred. It 
would be fine to have enough copies so 
that each person present could have one, 
but you can adapt the program and use 
it without providing so many copies. 

Probably the young people of other 
churches near you will be more than glad 
to join in putting on this service. Per- 
haps some interdenominational group is 
already planning a service. If that is so, 
of course you will co-operate. 

This is the 1900th anniversary of Pen- 
tecost. We can do more things through 
prayer than we now dream of. Send for 
a copy of the program and see what you 
can do. 

For Junior Leaders 
By Carrie Robison, Superintendent 
Program for March 

Theme: Growth. 

Quiet Music—“Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds.” 

Song—“We Thank Thee, 
Father.” 

Call to Worship, Prayer, and Offering 
Song, same as last month. 

Unison Prayer. 

Dear Father in Heaven, we thank thee 
for springtime and for the return of the 
birds, bearing their messages from other 
lands where they have spent the winter. 
We thank thee for our Sunday School 
and church and our missionary societies 
where we may learn of other children, 
whom thou dost love as dearly as us. 
Help us, Father, always to act like thy 
children, to grow as Jesus grew, and to 
be kind and helpful to all boys and girls 
everywhere. Amen. 

Song—“A Little Seed Came Through 
the Ground” (First Book of Hymns and 
Worship). 

If mission offering has not been taken 
in Sunday School or church, be sure to 
see that your society takes an offering. 
If it is taken in other groups, do all you 
can to aid your children in joyful co- 
operative giving. Continue handwork 
project. 

Closing Song. 

Benediction. 

I hope that you are making your plans 
to send your Treasure Chest to the Phil- 
ippines. Wouldn’t it be fine if one or 
more of your Treasure Chests should go 
to Cagayan where Dr. White is located? 

I had a letter from Mrs. White written 
from Manila. They had to wait there till 
Dr. White could take his medical exam- 
ination. Then they would go on to Min- 
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danao and their hospital at Cagayan. 
Manila is on the most northern of the 
large islands, and Mindanao is the most 
southern large island. 

What a large number of those beautiful 
green jewels that the giant dropped they 
must have seen on their way! 

I think they were glad to come to the 
end of their long journey and reach their 
home, for there is a nice bungalow there 
for the doctor’s home. And how glad the 
sick people must have been to see them! 
There are fifty beds in their hospital, 
but I am sure they will often wish there 
were more, because there are more sick 

) people who should be in the hospital if 
there were room. 

Our birthdays for March are Dr. E. C. 
Fry, of Utsunomiya, Japan, and Esther 
Pearl McKnight, of Sendai, Japan. 

I hope the children are not forgetting 
to give the price of a stick of gum or an 
all-day sucker once in a while for our 
book for the Japanese children. About 
one out of every ten you have would be 
right, wouldn’t it? 

I have some Japanese stamps that have 
come to me on letters. I’ll send one of 
them with the receipt to societies sending 
money for the book, while they last. Let 
us make the book a good one. 


Our Cradle Roll 
By Mrs. L. T. Proctor Superintendent 
A SONG OF LIFE 
In the clear, cool water 
Little fishes swim, 
Darting now in sunshine 
Now in shadows dim; 
Under rocks they’re hiding, 
Merrily at play. 
God, who made them, loves them, 
Cares for them alway. 





In the little garden 
Seeds begin to grow, 

Upward crowd the green leaves, 
Down the rootlets go; 

Buds and blossoms follow, 
Making earth so gay. 

God, who made them, loves them, 
Cares for them alway. 


On the grassy meadows 
See the lambs at play; 
Mother sheep is watching, 

Never far away; 
Bossy calves are cropping 
Clovers all the day. 
God, the life of all life, 
Cares for them alway. 





In the leafy branches 
Cozy nests are hung, 
Full of baby birdlings, 
By the breezes swung; 
Hear them sweetly chirping, 
Happy all the day. 
God, the life of all life, 
Cares for them alway. 


In a tiny cradle, 
Curtained ’round with white, 
Lies a rosy baby, 
Dimpled, sweet and bright; 
Hear her cooing softly, 
Like a gentle dove. 
God, who made the round world, 
Gives me light and love. 
—Maroaret Coote Brown, 
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Study Books for the Foreign Mission Period 


Adults 
Roads to the City of God. By Basil Math- 
ews. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, fifty cents. 
A brief, graphic account of the Jerusa- 
lem Meeting. 


World Missions as Seen From Jerusalem. 
By Milton T. Stauffer, Paper, ten cents. 
A study course based on the preceding 

book, for the benefit of the leader of the 

class. 
Young People 

All in the Day’s Work. By Godfrey E. 
Phillips. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, sixty 
cents. 

What does a missionary do in a day? 
This book is the answer to that question 
given by a young missionary home on his 
first furlough. 

Intermediates 

Seven Thousand Emeralds, By Frank C. 
Laubach. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, seventy- 
five cents. 

A reading book for high and junior 
high age. Gives stories of many heroic 
Filipinos and describes their country. 

Juniors 


Picture Map of the Philippines. 
fifty cents. 


Paper, 


A decorated map in black and white 
outline, with a separate page of pictures 
to be colored and pasted on the map at 
proper places. Invaluable help in a Jun- 
ior class. 


Jewels the Giant Dropped. By Edith Eb- 
erle. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, seventy-five 
cents, 

Stories, lesson material, worship pro- 
grams, handwork, etc., for a study of 
the Philippine Islands. 


Primary 


Filipino Playmates. By Jean Moore 
Cavell. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, seventy- 
five cents, 


Contains program suggestions and ma- 
terial. Good for week-day session or 
Sunday School. 

Philippine Picture Sheet. Paper, twenty- 
five cents. 

A folder of interesting pictures, useful 
for notebook work, posters, etc. 


Beginners 


Mitsu, A Little Girl of Japan. By Wini- 
fred C. Barnard and Helen Jacobs. 
Board, fifty cents. 

A new addition to the popular Nursery 

Series, published in “Peter Rabbit” 

fashion. 


The Financial Report of the Woman’s Mission Board 


For the Month Ending December 31, 1929 













































RECEIPTS 
New Jersey __............. $ 81.10 
Dover, General Fund ............. $ 12.60 
Foreign Pastor A 
Dover Victoria Adams 
Foreign Pastor 
Central Illinois _-$ 57.10 
Tuscola, General Fund —........ $ 7.10 
Urbana, Franklinton Teacher 50.00 
Northwestern Ohio $ 70.00 
General Fand........_.____. 15.00 
Blanchard, Thank Offering. 4.00 
Literature Fund 1.00 
Defiance, General Fund... 10.00 
Thank Offering... 40.00 
Merrimack $ 89.00 
Laconia, Thank Offering... $ 46.00 
—— Franklinton Dormi- 
ise eaten 15.00 
Hil, "Thank “Offering... 18.00 
Grafton, Thank Offering... 10.00 
Mt. Vernon $ 31.11 
Thank Offering —............... $ -81 
~_ re B. Pow, Thank Offer- ‘eae 
Commedia: General Fund. 3.80 
Thank Offering —-............... 1.00 
Coshocton, General Fund -.. 4.75 
Highwater, General Fund — 3.75 
Mt. Pleasant, General Fund.. 10.00 
Now York Wenterl: . 222. $ 138.70 
Orangeport, General Fund__$ 1.45 
Thank Offering —.......... 2.25 
Western Iowa .... $ 86.70 
Madrid, General Fund ___.... $ 26.00 
Thank Offermg —.....__..... 60.70 
Rhode Island and Mass. -.......... estes $ 20.00 
Westerly, Thank Offering _.$ 20.00 
Western Indiana st, 9. 1800 
Merom, Thank Offering 7.00 
Franklinton = -_............... 5.00 
| a Sa Ee See ER 
Conneaut, Thank Offerin 22.75 
— Franklinton -.. 6.37 
Mok cee 6.38 
Springboro, MATE 7.00 
Ontario _. $ 16.34 
Victoria Park L. A. 
Rev. Ojeda _. ee 5.39 
Ringwood, Rev. “Ojeda | bse 10.95 
Miami ea eee ee 
Sugar Creek, “Thank Offering $ 8.40 


Greenville Girl’s Guild, 

Thank Offering -. 9.00 
east Church, Thank Offering 
4 


Eaton, “General Fund _ 
Thank NEON  Finsscereticcicee 





Porto Rico 34.45 


Japan, Angie Crew’s work 





5.00 
Christiansburg, Thank Offering 
8. 


PAE EIS eI 00 
Genntown, Thank Offering 5.00 
Concord, General Fund _.... 10.00 

Thank Oteine <=. 30.00 
Ansonia, Thank Offering. 18.47 
Piqua, Thank Offering __.. 0.00 


5 
Cove Springs, Thank Offering 
10.00 


Charity Chapel L. A. 
Preagniiter 2. Ss 20.00 

























TD LAC ni AO I 4.30 
Thank Offering _____. 15.00 
North ‘eaereneen General 
Fund . a a 5.40 
Cradle Roll 1.35 
Thank Offering 9.00 
Dayton First, General Fund 
panei gitok 0.00 
Thank Offering Ponda) Sebastes 130.00 
New Se ee . A. Franklin- 
10.00 
Riverdale, ‘Thank ‘Offering. 57.08 
THE ieee ee eee $ 11.00 
Franklindale Church, Franklin- 
Thurston S. S., Franklinton 
‘ -00 
Can NNO 6d se et $ 5.00 
Legrand, Franklinton _.. $ 5.00 
Interest on Permanent Fund _. -$ 126.68 
Vranklinton: .— ..\..:..... § 68% 
Mina Kitamura Home ______ 63.84 
Total Receipts $1,173.27 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR MISSIONS 
To A. W. Sparks, for Home Missions: 
De, , a SaaS, Cie $ 67 
Franklinton  __... 449.43 
Franklinton Dorm. ___.. 15.00 
Franklinton Teachers —.. 50.00 
Total $515.10 
To W. P. Minton, for Foreign Missions: 
Porto Rico Kindergarten eae 3 .68 
Mina Kitamura Home _......_ 892.07 
Angie Crew’s work _. 5.00 
Porto Rico __....... 34.45 
Rev. Ojeda 16.34 
Moka 13.38 
Foreign ‘Padtee fs oe, oer 68.50 
$530.42 


Mrs. EMMA S. Powers, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 




















The Church and Scouting 


AN EDITORIAL BY W. A. HARPER, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


HE fundamental notion in scouting is that an 

ideal becomes real only as it is embodied in prac- 
tical conduct. Too often religious leaders have 
been content with the inculcation of ideals. We have 
been inclined to feel that knowledge has saving in- 
fluence and that information of a religious character 
would necessarily express itself in Christian living. 


This attitude toward the problem of Christian char- 
acter development has more excuse in the realm of 
adult life than in the realm of adolescent life. Boys 
and girls in their teen ages do not live in the realm 
of ideals, but in the realm of action. Something to do 
is the foundation condition of right living for them. 
The origin of that ancient adage, “An idle brain is the 
devil’s workshop”, is to De found in this teen age, 
when life is restless with energy and when energy 
needs guidance in order to result in Christian char- 
acter. Just as weeds will grow up in our flower 
gardens and choke out the flowers, unless we give 
diligence and care to keep our flower gardens in 
proper condition of cultivation, just so will bad habits 
and sin spring up in the garden of life for youth unless 
intelligence and care and loving thoughtfulness are 
exercised in guiding youth into wholesome channels 
of living. 

And we may as well recognize it now as at any 
other time that the impartation of wholesome re- 
ligious truths by devout and godly teachers in the 
Sunday School, in the Christian Endeavor Society, 
and from the pulpit will not have the wholesome 
results in habit formation in the realm of Christian 
character which we adults cherish for the boys and 
girls who look to us for Christian nurture and guid- 
ance. We are told in the Scriptures that the devils 
have knowledge and that they also believe and 
tremble, because they know the implications involved 
in their knowledge, but they remain devils still. 
Something more than knowledge and belief is neces- 
sary for the development of Christian character and 
for the proper expression of Christian ideals in the 
conduct of boys and girls in the adolescent age. 


This something else is found in the fundamental 
ideal underlying the’ scouting movement. The daily 
good turn, which every scout is under obligation to 
perform, is a tremendous character forming influence 
in the life of the boys. The performance of such a 
service, when placed in the realm of altruism rather 
than in the realm of compulsion, appeals to the spirit 
of heroism and of good will which lies dormant in 
every boy’s spiritual make-up, lies dormant there 
merely awaiting to be waked up by a challenging 
opportunity to express itself in action. 

Good health, too, is something that is needed by 
boys of the scouting age. It is the time of rapid 








physical growth and development. There is nothing 
like the out-of-doors to maintain for a boy in this 
adolescent period the absolutely necessary conditions 
for a strong, vigorous body. Scouting makes pos- 
sible the out-of-door life under the most wholesome 
surroundings for scouts. The scout master will find 
it possible, in contact with nature in her various forms, 
to teach the boys not only to love the physical uni- 
verse as the handiwork of God, but to suggest with- 
out preaching those salient moral qualities which are 
the capstone of the arch of true character. 


It must not be thought, however, that scouting is 
merely a matter of good turns and of living out-of- 
doors, because through its merit badges and Court of 
Honor it provides a liberal education ranging from 
agriculture, architecture, aviation, blacksmithing, first 
aid, machinery, poultry keeping, sculpture, swimming, 
to textiles, including in all sixty-four realms of differ- 
ent knowledge qualifying for life work and for pub- 
lic service, and I am persuaded, after a careful ex- 
amination of the course of study laid down for scouts, 
that an Eagle Scout, when he has completed the re- 
quirements for twenty-one.merit badges, has done 
equivalent to one year in college; and so far as prac- 
tical purposes are concerned, he is prepared to make 
definite and constructive use of the knowledge he has 
acquired even more effectively than the college fresh- 
man. The emphasis in scouting from the educational 
angle is not on the acquisition of information but 
on the acquisition of information in use. The edu- 
cational experts are now beginning to realize the 
efficacy of this notion underlying the scout move- 
ment, and they are insisting on the project method, 
which is another name for the educational ideal of 
scouting, because according to the project method 


‘information that is acquired under the motive of in- 


terests and that grows naturally out of the life situa- 
tions of those who are studying is the most useful 
form of information and the most lasting that we 
have yet discovered. 


The boy scout movement had an honorable origin 
and has had an honorable history. It was in the 
Boer War that General Baden-Powell was led to un- 
dertake a movement which has become known 
throughout the world as the Boy Scout Movement. 
He observed during this war that the boys reared in 
the open in South Africa made better soldiers and 
exhibited a finer mental alertness than the boys of 
the same age in England. The British recruits in 
South Africa far outclassed the English soldiers 
brought up in the mother country. The primitive edu- 
cation of the natives wrought in them self-reliance, 
hardihood, strong manhood, and sound character. The 
civilized educational methods of England, General 
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Baden-Powell concluded, made a fundamental error 
in the effort to teach boys from books alone and gave 
far too little effort to teaching them by practice and 
first-hand contact with men and things. As com- 
pared with the splendid young fellows of South 
Africa, they exhibited a serious loss in virility, man- 
hood, and character. He, therefore, determined to 
give the boys of England, when the Boer War was 
over, an opportunity to develop character under con- 
ditions that would appeal to their qualities of in- 
itiative, independency, and sound leadership. Out of 
this resolution on his part, in 1907 on Browns Island 
in Dorset, he organized the first boy scout troup in 
the world. 

General Baden-Powell in 1910 visited this country, 
speaking on behalf of this movement, and on Febru- 
ary 8 of that year the Boy Scouts of America were 
duly chartered by Act of Congress. The President 
of the United States has always been the ranking 
official. The movement has shown a remarkable 
growth, because it has been a transforming force for 
boys. It has never desired to be an organization, and 
in this resolution and determination it certainly de- 
serves commendation. The Boy Scout Movement 
does not wish to make any cleavage in the communi- 
ties, but merely to introduce an idea to be locally 
applied in the manner that appeals to local leadership 
to be most effective. 

Scouting thrives best in America when it is related 
to the church and to the religious life. The American 
people have added to scouting the twelfth law, “A 
Scout is reverent”, and we are very proud of this 
added item. This country was founded on a religious 
basis, and any movement which purposes to win the 
complete adherence of the American people must em- 
body the religious ideal, and this scouting has suc- 
cessfully done. Today 825,000 boys as scouts will cele- 
brate the twentieth anniversary of scouting in the 
United States, from February 7 to 13. Sixty percent 
of these boys are connected with troops related to 
churches officially. 

We have had far too much division in our effort 
at religious education. Different movements have 
tended to perpetuate themselves in organizations, 
handing down programs and conducting financial cam- 
paigns from distant headquarters. This has wrought 
confusion and at times havoc in the ranks of the 
local churches. Today the religious leaders of the 
nation are demanding the unification of all these or- 
ganizations in. the church school, making the Sunday 
School Department in the small schools and the Sun- 
day School Class in larger ones the basic unit for the 
embodiment of all the ideals that are found com- 
peting through special organizations for the time and 
loyalty of youth. The Boy Scout Movement rejoices 
in this effort at unification and recognizes in it a 
justification, not to say a vindication, of its position 
from the beginning. 

There should be no conscious break between the 
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week-day experiences of boy scouts and the religious 
instruction which they receive from the church. Life 
is not made up of segments with hard and fast lines 
of division. Life is a unity and every experience of 
life has its influence on character. We cannot recog- 
nize a difference in quality between the week-day 
experiences and the Sunday experiences. We must 
be Christians seven days in the week if we are truly 
Christians at all. In this position the leaders in the 
scout movement are in full accord and they are anx- 
ious that the departmental superintendents and teach- 
ers in Sunday Schools should be the scout masters and 
assistants in the scout movement. 

We can make very plain how scouting fits in per- 
fectly with the properly organized Sunday School. 
Scouting begins when boys are twelve years of age. 
This is also the age at which the Intermediate De- 
partment of the Sunday School begins. The Inter- 
mediate Department contains boys twelve, thirteen, 
and fourteen years of age, and in the small school 
there will not likely be more than thirty-two boys of 
these three ages, though there may be two or even 
three classes of these ages. If the school is organ- 
ized departmentally, the departmental superintendent 
should be the scout master. If the departmental 
superintendent should be a woman, then one of the 
teachers should be the scout master and the other 
teachers would be assistant scout masters. If the 
school is a large one so that there will be as many as 
sixteen or more boys—twelve, thirteen, and fourteen 
years of age respectively—then there should be a 
troup within the department for each age, the de- 
partmental superintendent being the general scout 
executive and the individual teachers being the scout 
masters. According to this arrangement, the boys 
will associate in their scout experience with the same 
high-minded men who will be their teachers in the 
church school. This will give dignity to scouting and 
practical force to Sunday School teachers, and is a 
most wholesome arrangement. 

For the fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen-year-old 
boys, who constitute the Senior Department of the 
Sunday School, a similar arrangement should be made. 
Even in the smaller schools there should be a scout 
troup of intermediate grade and a scout troup of 
senior grade. If this, however, should not be possible, 
then the intermediate boys should be grouped in two 
patrols and the senior boys in two patrols in the same 
troup and wholesome emulation arranged for between 
them. It will be much better, however, to have at 
least two troups for these two ages, because they 
exemplify decided differences of a psychological char- 
acter which can be administered to most effectively in 
the proper age group. The ideal, of course, which 
can be realized only in the larger school, is to have 
six troups, three in the Intermediate Department and 
three in the Senior Department. 

All the considerations that apply to scouting for 
boys apply also to campfire work for girls. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


The Outstanding Event of Every Week 


BY REV. DOUGLAS HORTON, D. D. 
Pastor, Leyden Congregational Church 


ORSHIP, what is it? 

Is it an art? Is it a science? 
Is it a sensation? Some emphasize 
one aspect, others another, but if we 
should look for a highest common 
factor of all opinions, we should 
probably find everybody agreed that 
worship is at least an activity of 
the human mind. ‘‘Sheep and goats 
that nourish a blind life within the 
brain . . . lift not hands of prayer.”’ 
Without our minds we could not wor- 
ship. 

Worship must therefore assume 
the form of attention, for it is by at- 
tention that the mind works. Wheth- 
er we think or dream, whether our 
ideas are clear or confused, whether 
we are animated by love, hate, or any 
other sensation, we are always at- 
tending to something. 

But there are two kinds of atten- 
tion. 

The one seems so natural that it 
ealls for no effort to sustain it. It is 
the kind which is evoked, for in- 
stance, by an interesting sermon—a 
sermon that starts with an engaging 
thought and carries on from period 
to period with never a sentence lack- 
ing in movement and color, until fin- 
ally, when the last word is spoken 
and you glance at your watch, you 
are amazed to find a half hour has 
passed. You have given your atten- 
tion without stint and without strug- 
gle. 

But there are sermons of another 
kind which succeed in making even 
the gospel dull. As they creep from 
secondly to thirdly you rein in your 
mind to follow, but it is at best an 
ordeal, and when they are over you 
sink back in relief from an exhaust- 
ing effort. 


Obviously the better kind of atten- 
tion for purposes of worship is atten- 
tion without effort. If there are two 
churches in the same neighborhood, 
at one of which the worshipers find 
the yoke of Christ easy and his bur- 
den light, and at the other of which 
the things of Christ have to contend 


with untidy architecture, ubiquitous 
ushers, sterile sermons, and worse 
prayers, the former will gradually 
absorb the congregations of both. 

It is here that the eternal diifer- 
ence between the form and tha con- 
tent of worship is most readily dis- 
tinguishable. Its content is God. 
Nothing light about him! Nothing 
easy about Reality! Worship is said 
to be a contact of love, but it is love 
at a point of awfulness, contact at 
the meeting of two worlds. Only he 
who with Keets has had to ‘‘stand 
alone . ..on the shore of the wide 
world’’ where, looking off into the 
darkness, he has felt on his face the 
winds of the Eternal—only he has 
learned the meaning of worship. Its 
content is indeed the dreadful and 
marvelous fact of God. 

And its form should be such as to 
hold the mind effortlessly while this 
weird union between the infinite 
grace of God and the needy soul 
takes place. The perfect poem deft- 
ly contrives by the choice and se- 
quence of its language to engage the 
reader constantly to its essential con- 
tent; and however profound that 
contact is, the form keeps touch with 
the fugitive manner of the reader’s 
mind. So also with worship. It is a 
kind of ambassador (to change the fig- 
ure) between heaven and humanity: 
though it reveals as its content the 
seeret of its own King, it must do so 
in the form of the volatile language 
of the country to which it is accred- 
ited. It must, in a word, follow the 
laws of human attention; at its best 
it is unstressed attention to God. 

It must therefore guard against 
drawing attention to itself. To this 
end the use of familiar words, ac- 
cepted phrases, and other media such 
as robes for choir and minister which 
are matured and churchly, provided 
they are still in good currency and 
express truth nicely, is always in 
worship to be preferred to the em- 
ployment of new and untried forms 
which stop and confine the attention 
by their very novelty. And by the 
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same token, expressions and prac- 
tices which are so old as to have died 
out of common usage—such words as 
hypostasis, infidel, regenerate, and 
and such conventions as the wearing 
by men of lace and the primary col- 
ors—must give place even in the offi- 
ciating clergymen to equivalents con- 
forming to the modern temper. For 
the same reason that a lady or a gen- 
tleman cannot transgress certain so- 
cial amenities without being stared 
at, the church service cannot be al- 
lowed startling innovations or bi- 
zarre antiquities. Eccentric pulpit 
tricks may attract crowds but never 
congregations: they focus attention 
only upon themselves. 


But there are attempts at worship 
which are worse even than this. They 
not only arrest attention, but send it 
off on a path directly opposite to 
Godward. The church, in face of this 
possibility, long ago came to observe 
that if it was to center its thought 
upon God, it must begin by not cen- 
tering it away from God. Acting up- 
on the maxim that out of sight is out 
of mind, it literally builds walls be- 
tween its worshipers and the centers 
of secular life. It takes its people 
away from their homes, their places 
of business, and their rendezvous of 
amusement. It does so in terms both 
of space and time. It appoints for 
worship a day and an hour which, as 
completely as law and custom can 
make them, are separated from the 
work-a-day week. 

Obviously the world neither can 
nor should be shut out wholly. We 
can have no wish to go back to the 
monastic ideal. It is all a matter of 
relative emphasis. While we are at 
worship, the things of the world may 
not be our chief concern. If, for in- 
stance, there is more in the sermon 
which earries the mind back to the 
market or factory than on to the 
presence of God, if the fidgeting of 
children or tittering’ of young people 
in the pews is so noticeable as to al- 
ter the mood of the adults present 
from the devotional to the disciplin- 
ary, if the musie is brought bodily 
or spiritually from the concert or 
dance hall and savors neither of 
prayer nor of joy in the Lord, and 
the architecture is indistinguishable 


from that of a warehouse or waiting- 
room, if, in a word, there is anything 
whatever about the church service 
which perversely swings the mind 
away from its central purpose, the 
effectiveness of that service is in that 
degree diminished. Even the use of 
the place of worship during the week 
for more secular ends, such as church 
fairs and mass meetings, hangs dis- 
quieting memories over it, and ought 
doubtless to be avoided if possible. 

So much on the negative side: how 
now shall we learn to sustain atten- 
tion upon God himself positively and 
directly? 

It is sufficiently obvious that the 
psychologists’ principle, no impres- 
sion without expression, will call for 
far more general participation in the 
service on the part of the congrega- 
tion than is often allowed. No min- 
ister, I take it, can so competently 
pray for his people, and no choir so 
devotedly sing praises, as the people 
can pray and sing praises on their 
own behalf. Generally speaking, is 
it not true that the value of worship 
to any man is proportional to the 
measure of himself which he invests 
in it? To the minister, since he is 
instructed and experienced, the peo- 
ple will look for guidance, but if it 
be guidance which allows no follow- 
ing, are they not cheated of a right? 
There is a crying need for more op- 
portunities—through memorized or 
printed prayers, simple litanies, de- 
cent and summoning hymns, under- 
stood and dignified giving—for the 
church ‘‘audience’’ to become an 
active and coactive congregation. A 
change from public worship to com- 
mon worship would be profitable to 
many churches. 

There is one crowning opportunity 
for the people themselves too often 
passed by: It is that ‘‘most dramatic 
and eloquent ceremonial’’ rediscov- 
ered by the Society of Friends, sil- 
ence. Given that the time of perfect 
quiet in worship is informed with 
right attention, and to that end per- 
haps framed, before and after, by an 
articulate (‘‘bidding’’) —_ prayer, 
whose meaning is echoed and en- 
larged throughout the silence, it is 
difficult to imagine any aid more po- 
tent. It needs no book and but little 
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training. It lies ready to the use of 
the least and the greatest. 

Again, each man’s worship of God 
is made easier for him by the pres- 
ence of his worshiping fellows. The 
human being does his best in any 
field in the presence of others. Ath- 
letic records are broken only in the 
midst of crowds. And the principle 
holds here with no less certainty: 
The spirit of devotion is indubitably 
heightened and the power of atten- 
tion multiplied by the number of 
people of whom a person is aware as 
worshiping with and about him. But 
there is a special reason why the 
group is needed here even more than 
in any other scene. The holiness of 


I HEARD GOD SPEAK THIS DAY 


I HEARD God speak this day 
Along an Alpine way: 

*Twas where a mountain shower 

Had washed a crimson flower 

Nodding in the blue 

Heights when the rain was through. 

It bent, as if in prayer, 

Beneath the rain-washed air. 

*Twas when the sun came out 

I thought I heard God shout 

With laughter down the seams 

And crevices and streams. 


I thought I saw his face 
In one high, holy place 
Up close against the sky 
Where stars and planets fly; 
Up where the clouds lie low 
And wind-tides ebb and flow; 
His throne an Alpine peak 
From which I heard him speak 
In whispers of the wind 
Some words—supremely kind. 
’Twas thus, I heard God speak 
Through a flower and a peak. 

—William L. Stidger. 
God demands it. The individual wor- 
shiper has more than once ere now 
fallen into the habit of thinking of 
God as a little, benign, celestial fellow 
who comes running to his elbow 
when he begins his orisons—a famil- 
iarity of which a whole company of 
people could not conceivably be 
found so readily guilty. Whether it 
is because the difference excited by 
the proximity of the persons near by 
carries over into a sense of the unap- 
proachableness of the Godhead, or 
whether it is because the numerical 
ratio of these many on their knees to 
the One is a dimly felt symbol of the 
majestic vastness of that One, it is 
in any case true that the idea of a 
friendly little deity that flutters so 
nimbly into the fancy of the solitary 
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is by the simultaneous interaction of 
many minds weighted, expounded, 
and made opposite to the actuality. 

But the best way to sustain at- 
tention to God is to learn and closely 
to follow attention’s one law, which 
is rhythm. 

How that rhythm acts, the most 
casual study will make clear. It is 
a relating activity which fluctuates 
between the object attended to and 
other objects associated therewith. 
The yogi of India who can ‘‘look at 
the point of a needle for one-half 
hour without winking’’ is sometimes 
pointed to as an expert in attention. 
But this ability, as a matter of fact, 
though it indicates a remarkable 
power of concentration, is not atten- 
tion. It is self-hypnosis. It does not 
produce enlightenment, as attention 
always does; it results merely in a 
state of dream. Attention to a single 
object, as every one knows, can be 
sustained only for a few minutes. 
One cannot, for instance, keep his 
hand in mind by holding it in front 
of him and gazing at it. If he wishes 
to keep it in mind he must allow his 
consideration to oscillate between his 
hand and the hand’s relations. Let 
him remark that it consists of a palm, 
does this hand, with four fingers and 
a thumb—and on the palm the hand 
has various lines which the fortune 
tellers have named: the life-line, the 
love-line, and the rest—and each fin- 
ger of this hand has three joints, the 
thumb, two—and so on. As long as 
the object can be seen in new aspects, 
attention may be maintained—but no 
longer. In a word, ‘‘when we are at- 
tending strongly to one object of 
thought, it does not mean that con- 
sciousness sits staring vacantly at this 
one object, but rather it uses it as a 
central core of thought, and rhyth- 
mically thinks into relation with this 
object the things which belong with 
“” 

Our question, then, is quite simple: 
What are the things which belong 
with God? And our answer is quite 
as simple: They are the things which 
elevate, and do not debase, which 
touch the aspirations into being and 
cause the human spirit to become. 

Beauty, for instance, is such a 
thing. Any symbol which is beauti- 
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ful makes worship easier. Every one 
is aware of this who has looked from 
a high mountain top, sat in the glade 
of a lovely summer forest, or entered 
a Sainte Chapelle or a severely but 
finely lined old Georgian meeting- 
house. <A thing of beauty compels the 
mind to go with it a mile toward heav- 
en, and the momentum thus won takes 
the mind on into the second mile, at 
the end of which is the unearthly and 
undreamed of loveliness of God’s per- 
fection. 

Anything which is good makes wor- 
ship easier. This is part of the power 
of the cross. It is in face of the sheer 
terrible goodness of Christ that in 
every century people have repeated 
the words of the centurion watching 
the crucifixion, ‘‘Truly this was the 
Son of God’’. As long as the figure 
of that one who gave his life a ransom 
for many haunts the devotions of the 
Christian Church, that church will 
continually retake its way to God. 
And perhaps just here the almost un- 
needed comment may be interpolated 
that unless the minister himself in 
every word, manner, and characteris- 
tie is a person of whole humanity, of 
transparent humility and goodness, 
his forms of worship are tinsel and in- 
eptitude; and the waiting congrega- 
tion will no more be raised toward the 
infinite charity of God than toward 
the hills of the moon. Let him, how- 
ever, be a man of God, and he cannot 
but be a guide to God. 

Perhaps in this world of changing 
doctrine we should school ourselves 
most of all to be before God’s altars, 
impecably true, for truth is to him 
what Ursa Major is to Polaris. How 
true—that is, how lacking either in 
overstatement or understatement—are 
the literary treasures of the church! 
‘¢ Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open .. . cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts .. . that we may perfectly 
love thee ...’’ How simple! How con- 
tinent! How true! And in what un- 
happy contrast to this is many a ser- 
mon and prayer of our own making! 

If your forms of worship wait upon 
beauty, “goodness, and truth—the 
three angels who stand near the 
Throne—be sure that the worshiping, 
attentive mind will play like a seraph 
between them and God. 
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Rhythm is not enough. The ex- 
panding soul requires an ascending 
rhythm. The perfect service shows a 
series of cadences mounting to a cli- 
max. Only in such an adventure can 
the soul feel joy of growth. What the 
order of the rhythmic elements should 
be, each man will determine for him- 
self. Custom holds it should begin 
with adoration. At any rate it will 
begin with a first glance toward God, 
which, falling back, is supported and 
strengthened by the next movement of 
the service—which may be confession 
—until it is ready for a second more 
enduring and holier vision; and final- 
ly, after attention has climbed the 
whole mount of God, making its un- 
even way through hymn, prayer, fit- 
ting announcements, sermon, and the 
rest, it stands, for the moment of ben- 
ediction, upon the peak, where God is 
nearer than breathing. Let us guard 
that there be advance! 
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And finally, let us guafd against a 
rhythmic movement which leads from 
one form to another but fails the 
while to cast a slightest look to God- 
ward. The hymns may be well chosen 
and well sung, the arguments of the 
sermon irrefragable, the supplication 
faultless, and the whole well corre- 
lated, but if we fail periodically to 
look from the sphere wherein we think 
of God third-personally to that where- 
in we speak a living vocative, O Thou! 
O Infinite! we tarry, as the ancient. 
thinker said, in the courtyard of the 
temple where stand the statues, but 
not the God. 

It is only by periodic penetration 
through the forms to the mysterious 
felt presence of the Wholly Perfect 
that we become aware that something 
is happening to us, our personality is 
heing strangely deepened, our des- 
tiny is being set. 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Report of the Board of Christian Education 


BY W. A. HARPER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


0 THE GENERAL BOARD: 

’ The Board of Christian Education 
has faced all the issues involved in the 
merger with the Congregational Church 
and has found it necessary to make 
several adjustments which could not be 
foreseen at the meeting of the General 
Convention. We have approached our 
task in a spirit of genuine co-operation 
and with a full consciousness of the fact 
that when the General Council meets in 
1931 this board should have .integrated 
its work thoroughly and completely with 
the Home Boards of the Congregational 
fellowship. 

The election of Mr. Eldredge as Asso- 
ciate Editor of The Congregationalist and 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, and as Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Pilgrim Press Sunday 
School publications, and the retention of 
his quarterly by The Christian Publish- 
ing Association have made it evident to 
us that in the larger interests of our 
denominational life in this period of 
readjustment, he should not be expected 
to assume further duties in connection 
with our board. We, therefore, very re- 
luctantly have agreed that The Christian 
Publishing Association have his entire 
service. We believe in making this 
change that the best interests of the 
Christian Church as well as of the Con- 
gregational Church will be served most 
effectively. 

The discontinuance of Mrs. Bullock’s 
editorial work on quarterlies after April 


1 would leave her entire salary and ex- 
pense accounts to be borne by the Board 
of Christian Education, but in view of 
our depleted income, which will appear in 
the estimated budget given below, it 
seems impossible for the board to assume 
this additional responsibility. We have, 
therefore, authorized the Executive Sec- 
retary of this board to enter into an 
arrangement, if possible, with the Con- 
gregational field force by which Mrs. 
Bullock’s services may be available for 
professional work with that body. We 
hope that this can be arranged agreeably 
prior to April 1. 

Our board took formal action express- 
ing its grateful and sincere appreciation 
to Mr. Eldredge and Mrs. Bullock for 
their long and efficient and faithful 
service as officers of the board and of 
the Christian Church, and we wish for 
them in their new relationships even 
larger fields of service for the church 
and the Kingdom. 

The Board of Education calls your 
respectful attention to the outstanding 
service rendered by Mr. Eldredge to The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty during the past 
twelve months, a service which has ef- 
fected a very large saving to The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association and to the 
denomination at large. We are very glad 
that we have been able to render this 
service, but the fact that it has been 
rendered has made it impossible for Mr. 
Eldredge to render to the Board of Chris- 
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tian Education that outstanding service 
in the field which has always character- 
ized his efforts for us. 


By reference to our records we have 
discovered that for October-November, 
1928, this board received offerings 
amounting to $4,544.78. During the same 
months in 1929, offerings amounted to 
$2,378.83, a net decrease of $2,165.95. In 
addition to this, we have obligations to 
the colleges in the forms of notes amount- 
ing to $2,500, which we were unable to 
pay during the year ending September 
30, 1929, 


In view of all these circumstances, it 
has seemed wise to this board to request 
The Christian Publishing Association and 
Board of Publications to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the salary and expenses 
of Mr. Eldredge as of April 1, 1930. This 
will leave us to finance Miss Eldredge in 
our office as the only active Secretary of 
Christian Education in our Department. 
It is our thought that she will concentrate 
on young people’s work, making promi- 
nent in her efforts in this diréction 
Summer School work and _ leadership 
training. It is our plan to give Miss 
Eldredge capable stenographic help and 
to ask her also to promote the offering 
for this board. We are realizing that we 
are asking her to do a great deal, but 
we have the utmost confidence in her 
ability and in her willingness, and we 
feel sure that she will render most capa- 
ble service in carrying on our work in 
this period of transition. 

The board submits 
budget: 


Department of Christian Education 


Proposed Budget of expenditures October 1, 
1929, to September 30, 1930. 
Hermon Eldredge, Salary (Until 

April 1) ..-..-----$ 900.00 
Hermon Eldredge, Expense (Un- 

til April 1) 
Lucy Eldredge, Salary 
Lucy Eldredge, Expense . 


the following 







PN, 
Mrs. Bullock, Salary 
Bee 2) isc 
Mrs. Bullock, Expense 


April 1 aE Lencnpi tacgn ee 
General Secretary’s Office Ex- 

pense 
General Expense 
bet EC |e ere 
Interdenominational Co-operation 








eso 550.00 
$8,850.00 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 

1928-1929 1929-1930 

wer Upper 

Limit Limit 

Offerings $ 9,727.64 $6,500.00 $8,500.00 

Balance 1,243.96 946.62 946.62 





$10,971.60 $7,446.62 $9,446.62 
2,166.67 2,833.33 


es 
$5,279.95 $6,613.29 
8,570.05 2,236.71 


$8,850.00 $8,850.00 
Permanent Assets not now available: 
Note of Franklinton College $1,000.00 


Deduct College 

Share of Offerings 

Balance Available for Curren 
Expense 

Deficit 











Certificate of Deposit 1,364.65 
$2,364.65 
Liabilities : P 
Note Payable to Defiance 
SESE ATES $1,500.00 


mer 
1,000.00 
$2,500.00 


College 
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The Board of. Christian Education re- 
quests that an allotment of $875.00 be 
made from the Corwith Fund to be ap- 
plied on the deficit above, covering the 
salary and expense of Mr. Eldredge and 
Mrs. Bullock from January 1 to April 1. 


The Training of Ministers: 

The Board of Christian Education was 
particularly concerned with the matter 
of ministerial training and adopted the 
following resolutions with reference to 
this matter: 

That the Board of Education endeavor 
to make the standards for ministerial 
training effective by every possible 
means, especially in the following re- 
spects: 


1. To remind the conference officials 
and ministerial committees as near the 
time of the conference as possible of 
the standards of training adopted by the 
General Convention and urge them to 
present them to the conference in its 
session and especially to bring them to 
the attention of probable prospective 
candidates for the ministry before the 
session of the conference. 


2. To secure as complete lists as pos- 
sible of prospective candidates for the 
ministry and place before them in ap- 
pealing form the importance to them 
personally and to the Kingdom of making 
adequate preparation for their profession. 

3. That the board do all in its power 
to secure scholarship aid for approved 
ministerial candidates in seminaries. 


4. That in securing life-service re- 
cruits we keep in mind and make clear 
to young people the opportunities open 
to lay workers and licentiates as well as 
to ordained ministers. 


5. That a committee be appointed to 
prepare suitable material concerning the 
ministry as a profession, the qualities 
necessary and desirable in candidates for 
the ministry, and the preparation which 
candidates should make for their pro- 
fession. 

The committee appointed to make effec- 
tive these resolutions is President A. G. 
Caris, Rev. Raymond G. Clark, and Mr. 
Hermon Eldredge. 


Miscellameous: 

The board learned with pleasure of the 
determination on the part of the trustees 
of Union Christian College to co-operate 
with it in the matter of maintaining a 
Summer School there zs in former years, 
and a school for the pastors of the Union 
Christian College territory to be held 
some time in the late winter or the spring. 
We cannot but feel that as things are 
now at Union Christian College, these 
steps in a very real measure discharge 
the obligations of the denomination and 
of the trustees to the founders of this 
trust. 

The board approved the idea of per- 
mitting the colleges to promote Rally 
Days, with offering, as voted by the Gen- 
eral Convention and as shall be deter- 
mined upon by the Finance Board. 

Three communications were read from 
responsible executives of the Congrega- 
tional Church, suggesting methods of 
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co-operating in Christian Education 
work, and the board has instructed its 
officials to carry out as far as possible 
these suggestions. 

The meeting of leading young people 
of our church in Dayton for conference 
during the holidays was approved and 
provided for in our budget. 

The board will promote summer schools, 
including the Winter School at Frank- 
linton as heretofore, and expresses a hope 
that the colleges may be brought into 
direct relationship with these summer 
schools; and likewise, that the board it- 
self may be privileged to co-operate in 
the building of programs and suggesting 
faculty members so that the higher 
standards of work may be maintained. It 
will be the policy of the board to furnish 
a faculty member to each school desiring 
it, but where it is possible the school will 
be expected to pay traveling expenses and 
entertainment of said faculty member. 

It was voted that the invested funds of 
the board at the discretion of the Execu- 
tive Committee might be used to pay the 
obligations to the colleges under the 
budget. 

W. A. Harper resigned from the Edu- 
cational Commission of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

The board voted that each college 
should undertake a survey of itself and 
its constituency, and that a denomina- 
tion-wide survey of the colleges should 
not be attempted at this time. The indi- 
vidual college is to be responsible for 
the expenses of the survey. 

Inasmuch as our summer schools are 
increasingly becoming training centers 
for young people, the responsibility for 
the conduct of these schools has been 
allocated to the Young People’s Division. 

The General Secretary was authorized 
to certify a maximum of fifty delegates 
to the International Council Convention 
to be held at Toronto, June 23-29, 1930; 
said delegates to pay their own expenses. 

After April 1, the bond of Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge as office treasurer is to be 
transferred to Miss Lucy M. Eldredge. 
Nominations : 

We recommend that the persons who 
hold offices and the directors of our 
board be the same as last year, except 
the following: 

After April 1, Miss Lucy M. Eldredge 
is to bear the title of Administrative 
Secretary of Christian Education. 

Miss Lucy M. Eldredge was nominated 
as representative of the Christian 
Church on the Educational Commission 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

NoTE: The General Board added $50 
per month to the salary of Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge, effective, as of January 1, 1930. 


oO 

“They who keep the path of prayer 
well worn have n difficulty in finding 
God in trouble.” 
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Working Tools for Christian Leaders 


REVIEWED BY W. A. HARPER 


Note: Any book reviewed in this de- 
partment may be obtained of the pub- 
lishers or from The Christian Publishing 
Association, Dayton, Ohio, at the price 
mentioned. 

College Control in Michigan. By J. E. 
Kirkpatrick. $1.00. Force and Free- 
dom in Education. By J. E. Kirkpat- 
rick. $1.00. Antioch College Press. 
The views of Professor Kirkpatrick 

are well known and always interesting. 
He has an anti-trustee complex, and is 
naive enough to believe that turning the 
government of colleges over to the faculty 
and students would solve all the unrest 
that now affects the college world. He 
forgets that young colts are naturally 
restless, and that what he calls freedom is 
nothing but anarchy. College students 
need to be restless—it is a sign of growth, 
but they also need guidance. He is a 
vigorous writer and it is a pity he does 
not have a more understanding insight 
into the problems of college life and of 
human nature. Incidentally, the reader 
will not wonder that Antioch College is 
publishing his books for him now. 

A Pilgrim Mother. By Helen May 
Crockett. Pilgrim Press. Fifty cents. 
A delightful play of the colonial times. 

It can easily be produced by an average 

church group. It is particularly appro- 

priate for Thanksgiving. 

That They May Be One. By Blanche 
Bayliss. Stratford. $2.00. 

A rather superficial novel “based upon 
the subject of church unity”. The author 
naively identifies Christian unity with 
the community church movement. There 
is no constructive note in the book, 
though it is entertainingly written. 

The Students Speak Out. A Symposium 
From Twenty-two Colleges. The New 
Republic, Inc. $1.00. 

It is interesting to read the well-ex- 
pressed opinions of these representative 
students. However, the reader cannot 
escape the impression that their thoughts 
are rather the expression of a general 
dissatisfaction with the situation as is 
than the reasoned program of a group of 
thinkers who have grounded their con- 
clusions on a consistent philosophy of 
education. There must be dissatisfaction, 
of course, before progress can be assured, 
but that is not a sound basis alone for 
reconstructing anything, ‘certainly not 
the curriculum and conduct of an educa- 
tional system. 

Signs of These Times. By Dean Willard 
L. Sperry. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 
Dean Sperry writes incisively and en- 

tertainingly of six major religious prob- 

lems of the times. The reader will be 
particularly interested in his evaluation 
of humanism and of mysticism. This 


book is by a thinker for thinkers. No 
others will find it to their liking. The 
viewpoint throughout is consistent. 


Robbing Youth of Its Religion. By James 
E. Halliday. Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 
Dr. Halliday’s spiritual autobiography 

is set forth in part one, reminding us of 

Canon Raven’s A Wanderer’s Way, yet 

different as all personal experience is 

different. In part two he deals relent- 
lessly with many truths precious to not 

a few, and then, speaking for youth, gives 

a statement of religion that will satisfy a 

few, though not all. It is a book for 

thinkers. 

Personality Adjustments of School Chil- 
dren. By Caroline B. Zachary. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.80. 

Six typical, maladjusted children are 
studied, and the manners of their ad- 
justment are described in this thorough- 
going case book. It is especially valuable 
for teachers, parents, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and _ clinical counselors 
whether they are concerned with children 
in home, school, or play life. 


A Great Evangelism. By S. G. Neil. 
Judson Press. $1.50. 

Dr. Neil is a millionaire in miles. He 
has traveled more than that distance in 
the interest of Baptist publications and 
home missions. His style is winning and 
his message uplifting. He understands 
evangelism that builds a church rather 
than hypnotizes it. 

The Reunion of Christendom. Edited by 
Sir James Marchant. Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.00. 

Twelve representatives of Catholic, 
Greek Orthodox, and Protestant churches 
interpret the present situation as to 
Christian union. Dr. W. E. Orchard in- 
terprets the interpretations in the closing 
chapter of the thirteen. The views ex- 
pressed are at variance with each other. 
Some of the issues appear to be irrecon- 
cilable, but the Spirit of God can do 
mighty things. 

Turning Points of General Church His- 
tory. By E. L. Cutts. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

Dr. William C. Piercy has revised and 
condensed Cutts’ great book, and has 
done it well. Few books contain so much 
of worth in so short a space. The index 
adds greatly to its value and serviceable- 
ness. 

Human Needs and World Christianity. 
By F.J. McConnell. Friendship Press. 
$1.50. 

Any book by Bishop McConnell is 
worthy of careful attention. He gives a 
fresh interpretation of the world-wide 
mission of Christianity in this volume, 
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basing his conclusions on impressions, in 

particular, growing out of the Jerusalem 

Missionary Conference. Its six chapters 

would make an ideal setting for a dis- 

cussion group. 

The Church as a School. By Harry C. 
Munro. Bethany Press. $1.50. 

A unit in the Standard Leadership 
Training Course of the International 
Council. Written as an exposition of the 
Proposed Standard of the International 
Council, but carrying its ideals further 
than the standard does. Its positions are 
sane. A more copious reference to the 
literature would add greatly to the book’s 
value. 

The Recovery of Religion. By Dwight 
Bradley. Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
$2.00. 

This brilliant book, while carrying con- 
viction as to its general thesis, will fail 
to convince in detail. Its new trinitarian- 
ism of science, religion or mysticism, and 
critical and creative reason will strike 
many experienced religionists as but a 
new system of nomenclature fcr the ob- 
jective world, God and the human soul. 
Bradley is right in positing a dualism in 
experience, or rather in the sources of 
experience. It is the same person or 
soul that experiences science and God, 
and it is the same soul that integrates 
experience into a unity. The only sub- 
jective reality is the soul. To it science 
or the objective world is objective. To 
it also religion or God mystically com- 
prehended its objective. The subjective 
soul welds these dual objectives into a 
unity through the use of its critical and 
creative reason, through its worship, and 
through its volitional ability, and it may 
be experientially stated that reason, 
emotion, and will are all present in some 
degree in every integrating experience 
whereby the soul orientates itself in its 
world. Surely creative and critical rea- 
son glorifying itself in worship does not 
create immortality. We are immortal 
because we are souls, not by any act of 
the soul. You will want to read this 
book, accept its facts, and in many de- 
tails reject its interpretations. 


Science and the Unseen World. By A. 

S. Eddington. Macmillan. $1.25. 

The distinguished scientist and author 
of “The Nature of the Physical World”, 
speaks out of his mystic experience of 
God as a Quaker. The objective reality 
of the physical universe gives us only 
symbols, which the subjective reality of 
the spiritual world must flood with sig- 
nificance and value. Both science and 
religion deal fundamentally with experi- 
ence, but in all experience man is the 
focal point, his conscieusness decides the 
verity of things. This book is needed at 
a time like this, a book that asserts and 
scientifically demonstrates the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual life. 
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What Is Christian Education? By George 

Albert Coe. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Any book in the field of religion by 
Dr. Coe is an event. This book is no ex- 
ception, not that it is the last word on 
the subject or that you will agree with 
Dr. Coe. It is not necessary that Chris- 
tians should agree, except that they are 
agreed to enter into a common pursuit 
of the best methods to be employed in 
developing Christian personality. Jesus 
was radical in the dignity he attached to 
the individual person. The Church must 
be radical in its appreciation of person- 
ality and in its pursuit of all that makes 
its development and enlargement possi- 
ble. Christian education should center 
itself in developing personality and 
should radically pursue any and every 
method suggestive of success in its 
achievement. Personality is incomplete 
and so is Christianity. Christian educa- 
tion should undertake to complete both. 
The best method to be used is the pro- 
ject method, although some better way 
may yet be evolved. 

These sentiments portray the old-time 
pioneering spirit and fire so long asso- 
ciated with George Alhert Coe. He deals 
preachers, professional church school 
workers, and Christian colleges some 
hard blows and likewise offers them some 
radical advice. You will want to read 
the book for the thrills it provides, aside 
from any agreement between yourself 
and the author. 


Can Religion be Taught? By Frank S. 
Hickman. The Cokesbury Press. Thir- 
ty-five cents. 

Two classes of persons will not be sat- 
isfied with Professor Hickman’s discus- 
sion of this insistent question. The 
“evangelicals” will find two sources of 
disagreement. They will not agree that 
the new birth does not mean a complete 
change of original nature, and further, 
they will not appreciate the omission of 
beliefs as essential to this primary work 
of grace. Religious educationalists of 
the most progressive type will not agree 
with his view that education is something 
done to the pupil, or that it is any more 
legitimate to pass over ideals to pupils 
than to transmit ideas or facts. Guidance 
must be minimized. Counsel must be 
magnified. Choice must be free. 

Religious education has gone a long 
way in the conception of such brilliant 
interpreters as Prof. Hickman, but it 
must go a step further, must come to 
the place where it has that superb re- 
spect for human personality which Jesus 
had, the most radical concept that has 
ever confronted mankind. It must render 
all the assistance possible through its 
various types of teachers, from mothers 
to university experts, to get pupils to 
discover the meanings and values in ra- 
cial (including the Bible) and personal 
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experiences and their utilization in pro- 
grams of living. It is the self-activity 
and voluntary choices of the pupil that 
make for his education and likewise for 
his character. If this be heresy, reli- 
gious education must become heretical, 
even if its heresy leads it to a skull- 
shaped hill crowned by a cross. 


All Quiet on the Western Front. Bu 
Erich Maria Remaigne. Little, Brown, 
and Co. $2.50. 

A realistic novel of the World War, 
written from the viewpoint of a German 
private, but so intensely human and 
straightforward that it will win its way 
to the heart and conscience of mankind. 
It is indecent and filthy at times, but as 
an accurate description of what took 
place in the trenches, how could it be 
decent and clean? Every military and 
naval officer in the world and every re- 
sponsible legislator and minister of 
state in every nation should be required 
to read this book once a year. In that 
event, war will end. 


Is This Wilson? By Mrs. C. A. Dawson 
Scott. E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.00. 
Mrs. Scott is an English novelist and 

an experienced psychic medium. She 

sets forth certain messages given her by 

Woodrow Wilson during 1927. She is 

evidently anxious to be objective in her 

treatment, and yet somehow the “mes- 
sages” do not carry conviction to this 
reviewer. I do not know Mrs. Scott’s 
writings, but I venture she is a poor reli- 

gionist, being more a Buddhist than a 

Christian. Ostensibly written to con- 

vince of the reality of the spiritual life, 

its effect at least will be to undermine 
faith in the Christian God. 


A Wanderer’s Way. $1.75. Christ and 
Modern Education. $1.75. Both by 
Canon Charles E. Raven. Henry Holt 
and Company. 

It would be difficult to find the soul of 

a writer laid bare more delightfully than 

in A Wanderer’s Way. Without serious 

interest in religion, he comes to be Dean 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 

Chaplain to the King. It is a remarkable 

experience which he relates. His wife 

and Christ are the explanation. He came 

to know Christ in the sick room of a 

friend and on the battle front in France. 
Christ and Modern Education is a con- 

sistent development of the attitude of a 

man who knows Christ personally, as 

respects education with particular refer- 
ence to the Jerusalem Conference. 


The Dean in the High School. By Mary 
Hooker Johnson. $3.25. Assemblies 
for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
By M. Eugenia Walker. $3.25. Pro- 
fessional and Technical Press. 
Personal workers in high schools and 

colleges will find these two books inval- 

uable in their efforts to aid and counsel 
students. Schools of all grades are well 
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qualified from the standpoint of equip- 
ment and faculty to render excellent 
service. In the realm of student welfare 
and character building they are weak. 
Here are two real aids for this too long 
neglected realm. 


Christianity’s Supreme Issues, By T. H. 
P, Sailer, Missionary Education Move- 
ment. Twenty-five cents, 


A very suggestive plan of missionary 
study for groups in the church school, 
based on McConnell’s “Human Needs and - 
World Christianity” and the “Report of 
the Jerusalem Conference”. The study is 
planned to result in worthy projects. 
Voices of the Age. 


Edited by J. Pressley 
Pound. Harpers. 


$2.50. 

Fifteen of the greatest English and 
American preachers here include what 
each regards is his most characteristic 


message. These are real voices and their 
messages grip. Peter Ainslie writes the 
introduction. 


Mind and the World Order. By C. D. 
Lewis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
Prof. Lewis, in this thought-provoking 

book, outlines a theory of knowledge. He 
began as a logician and worked through 
mathematics to philosophy. His general 
approach is that philosophy is particu- 
larly concerned with that part or aspect 
of experience which the mind contributes 
by its attitude of interpretation. There 
is no reality transcendent of experience 
or its mental, reflective interpretation 
altogether, according to his view. 


Red Men of the Bighorn. By Coe Hayne. 

Judson Press. $1.00. 

A delightful story of how a Crow Indi- 
an (Swift Eagle) sworn to avenge his 
father’s death at the hands of the Sioux 
Indians, came under Christian influences 
to give his talent to pastoral service 


among his people. A real argument for 
missions. 


Immigrant Farmers and Their Children. 
By E. deS. Brunner. Doubleday, Dor- 
an and Co. $2.75. 

Not only cities, but rural America is 
affected by immigration. One-fourth of 
the immigrants live on farms. Dr. Brun- 
ner has made a study of what happens 
to these rural new Americans and gives 
the results of his findings in this book. 
A thrilling story it is, too, with lessons 
for the church and life too. 


Eternal Contrasts. By A. H. C. Morse. 
Judson Press. $1.50. 


Antithetic statements abound in this 
volume from the vigorous pen of Dr. 
Morse. He undertakes to wed modern 
scholarship with conservative theology. 
You will enjoy reading his attempts to 
do this, and although you may not agree, 
you will at least get stimulation from the 
process, 
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Sharing 

T was Monday morning. Since the 
previous Friday night, a group of 
thirty young people had been talking in 
session and out of session about the 
things which the young people of the 
Christian Church might do in 1930, 
the year which marked the 1900th anni- 
versary of the last year of the work of 
Jesus on this earth. Discussion groups had 
met. Committees had reported. It was 
now time to try to see it all as a whole 
and to draw together the many recom- 
mendations into a suggestive program 

to guide our churches everywhere. 

The group that Monday morning was an 
interesting and an interested one. They 
represented fifteen conferences in four 
Regional Conventions. Some of them 
came from college or university. Others 
were already teaching. A few were 
young preachers. A few were on vaca- 
tions from office positions. They did 
many things at home during the week 
and on Sunday. They came from many 
types of churches, the city church and the 
country church, churches large and 
small. Their interests were varied and 
they had talked about many things. Now 
the question was, “What shall be the 
heart of our 1930 program?” There 
was a search for a theme, for words 
which would sum it all up and challenge 
a host of young people to come with them 
to make their dreams come true. Many 
words and phrases were suggested, all 
good. Again and again they came back 
to one word, for in a striking way it 
seemed to include everything. That word 
seemed to call them personally to bigger 
living, to richer Christian experience. 
Then, too, that word seemed to send them 
out to do big things. Finally that word 
was chosen to be the theme of Christian 
Church young people in 1930. That word 
was Sharing. 

Sharing suggested pictures to that 
group on that Monday morning, which 
they would like to pass on to the young 
of every church. 

A Personal Picture 

There is suggested first the picture of 
Jesus Christ, his life on this earth, his 
ministry, his death, the tasks which he 
left to others to complete. The picture 
is made more complete by remembrance 
of his words which rang with the call to 
“Come”, to “Go”, to “Do”, and to “Give”. 
The year with “Sharing” as the keynote 
must call the youth of the church to 
close companionship with him that they 
may see what they have to give in the 
light of the call of Jesus. It must be a 








year of worship, a year of enrichment, a 
year of consecration. 


A Picture of a Faithful Steward 

The program for 1930 included an em- 
phasis on stewardship, because the group 
saw this phase of the picture. Steward- 
ship is sharing, with an acknowledgment 
of the gifts of God and our responsibility 
to faithful accounting for the gifts en- 
trusted to our care. Life is a steward- 
ship. Time and money and ability and 
influence are bestowed by God, and their 
glad giving to him in daily service is the 
secret of the abundant life. 


A Picture of a Winning Christian 

The discussion of evangelistic plans 
for young people fitted into the picture, 
as the recommendations of the confer- 
ence that pastors should use young 
people in their evangelistic services, that 
youth should study “Acquainting Youth 
With Christ’, that plans for personal 
evangelism should be carried into every 
church. “Sharing Jesus Christ” with our 
friends may be the highest expression of 
our year’s program. It is the very heart 
of the whole picture. 


A Church Picture 

To these young people—many of whom 
were teachers in the Sunday School, 
officers in the church, the Christian En- 


deavor, the Missionary Society, the 
Young People’s Congress—the word 
“Sharing” brought a church picture, 


where opportunities to carry out the 
ideal were present on every hand. There 
was a general conviction that first em- 
phasis should be placed upon a Christian 
Education program for the youth of 
every church which would make it pos- 
sible for them to grow as Christians 
this year and assume a larger place in 
leadership and in the service of the 
church. Linked with this was the plan 
to stress the place of Summer Schools 
and our Colleges in training this leader- 
ship for the work of the church, and the 
promotion of these agencies in our young 
people’s program. 
A Picture of Church Unity 

The picture formed in the minds of 
those who were in the Dayton Confer- 
ence, December 27-30, included all 
through it the ways in which our church 
life might shift to make the union of 
the Congregational and _ Christian 
churches a fact. They found their first 
part in this in accepting the call to go 
out and secure 1,000 subscriptions for 
our church paper, The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, in January. As this is being 
read, the month has nearly passed. Only 





a day or two to mail in the last of those 
thousand subscriptions. This phase of 
1930 was seen as a real opportunity to 
share in an effective way in preparing 
the entire church for an enlarged pro- 
gram with which they would be familiar 
through reading each week of the prog- 
ress of church movements. 


A World Picture 

There is nothing small about the pic- 
ture presented. It is as near as your 
own home and church, and as far as the 
most distant point of the world. An en- 
larged program of missions at home and 
abroad makes this possible, and the 
young people on that Monday morning 
recognized this gladly, feeling that their 
lives could be bigger as they were linked 
with a missionary program in America 
and the world which demanded their best. 
Missionary study and giving were the 
avenues leading out to sharing in this 
part of our church life. 


A Jubilee Year Picture 

As other details were painted in, and 
the discussion drew near a close, there 
was an earnest attempt to find youth’s 
part in our Jubilee Year program. Here 
again “Sharing” seemed to sum it up, 
with a definite understanding that when- 
ever our work in the local church was 
done in the finest possible way, whenever 
new ventures were entered with the en- 
thusiasm which the new year stirred and 
carried on in that spirit, the Jubilee Year 
was observed in its true spirit. Into the 
picture here came youth’s desire to share 
through sacrificial giving, through com- 
mon worship experiences, through deeper 
devotion to all the work of the church. 

Into our publications, plans, and pro- 
grams the various phases of this picture 
will come from month to month. Into 
our summer school planning will go earn- 
est thought and work to make them 
carry us far in this experience of sharing 
in every Christian way. 

It was late Monday afternoon when 
the Conference adjourned and folks hur- 
ried to trains going east and west, north 
and south, to lead in working out the 
plans made. They parted after a time 
of earnest prayer, led by Herman Meyer, 
a song led by Mildred Kemp, a Bible 
thought from Frank Wright, a closing 
meditation led by Leo Correll. They 
went to a task which was suggested by 
these many pictures, guided by a com- 
mon spirit to do many things. What 
will be your share in it all? The year 
will be made glorious by such personal 
decisions as young people and their 
leaders everywhere make and carry out. 
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For Workers With Children 


EDITED BY MRS. F. E. BULLOCK 
Christ for All the Children and All the Children for Christ 





Things to Do in February 

Theme for Month: God’s Other Chil- 
dren. 

Decorations: Use hearts, or hatchets, 
or suggestions of spring in flowers cut 
from Denison crepe paper. Be sure all 
Christmas decorations are down and care- 
fully put away for another year. 

Stories: Write to the Foreign Mission 
Department for leaflets from which sto- 
ries may be told to the children. If the 
information furnished is not in story 
form, make your own stories from it. 
Write also for postcards of scenes in our 
foreign mission work which will be help- 
ful in interesting the children. 

Memory Work for the Primary Chil- 
dren: The Memory Verses and Psalm 100 
if not already familiar to them. Find- 
ing and naming the Gospels (especially 
for Third-year Primary). For the Jun- 
iors: Memorize the 95th Psalm or Matt. 
28 :16-20. 

Memory Hymns for Primary: If you 
can secure a copy of “Song and Play for 
Children”, memorize the song, “God’s 
Children Live in Many Lands”, or begin 
to learn some missionary song which you 
think appropriate. For Juniors: “March- 
ing With the Heroes” in “Hymnal for 
American Youth” will be especially ap- 
propriate, or “In Christ There Is No 
East Nor West”, or “Fling Out the Ban- 
ner”. 

This is Christian Endeavor Month, so 
be sure to plan activities for your Junior 
C. E. Remember this is a splendid op- 
portunity for some of the expressional 
work for which we do not have time in 
Sunday School. In fact, all of the work 
for Juniors, especially, should be so in- 
tegrated as to make one consistent, uni- 
fied appeal; not that there should not 
be a Junior Missionary Society or a 
Junior C. E., but that all organizations 
for the Juniors should work together, 
remembering we are teaching the Child, 
not the Lesson, that we are working to 
make him bigger, better, finer, more truly 
Christian, and not to perfect an organi- 
zation of one kind or the other. Organi- 
zations exist for the child; the child does 
not exist for organizations. 


Junior Memory Work 


Bible Drill. 

Missionary Story—Matt. 28:16-20. 
Christmas Story—Luke 2:8-20. 
95th Psalm. 

121st Psalm. 

107th Psalm. 

19th Psalm. 

24th Psalm. 

27th Psalm. 

117th Psalm. 

Eph. 6:17-20. 

I Corinthians 13. 


The World in Which the Junior Lives 

Norte: In a Leadership Training Class 
two questions were asked among others: 
“Does the Junior live in a friendly 
world?” and “Are people friendly to, or 
with, him?” The answers of Miss Marie 
Thomas, 8 Grove Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 
were so good they are herewith repro- 
duced: 


1. Does the Junior live in a friendly 
world? 

It seems to me that on the whole the 
world is not friendly to the Junior. The 
Junior-aged child is perhaps the most 
watched, misunderstood, and criticized of 





+ - 
DO YOU KNOW 


That Easter should be a season 
of Ingathering? 

What it really means when we 
say, “The need of the child is the 
law of the school’? 

Have you really studied the needs 
of the child ao you can say what 
they are? 

That now is a good time to take 
that extra training work you have 
been promising yourself you would 
take? 

That “there is no impression 
without expression,” and that an 
impression for which expression 
can only be found years later is 
generally lost before the time ar- 
rives in which to use it? 

What the different children’s or- 
ganizations in your church are 
really doing? 

That the best time to teach world 
friendship is mow, and that boys 
and girls who do not learn it are 
not likely to do so when they are 
grown? 

That there are still Treasure 
Chests for the Philippine children 
which are not filled, and there is 
still time for you to secure yours? 











any. The age of activity and boundless 
energy makes grown-ups so impatient 
and critical with these youngsters. 
Every one ‘is just “waiting to see what 
he will do next”, then follow criticism 
and punishment, and so often no fair 
substitute is given the child for the crit- 
icized activity, in which to use and ex- 
pand his energy to good advantage. 

On the other hand, there are a number 
of organizations and trained teachers and 
leaders who do appreciate the Junior 
child and who help him to good use of 
his wholesome store of energy. This 
number is growing larger all the time, 
so that it is somewhat difficult to say 
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whether the world is friendly or un- 
friendly. But, considering all types of 
Junior children, their homes, their cir- 
cumstances, surroundings, and environ- 
ments, then counterbalancing these with 
the still comparatively few who are 
really friendly to the Junior, and who 
cannot possibly reach most of these chil- 
dren, I would say the world is still un- 
friendly to the Juniors. 


2. Are people friendly to, or with, the 
Junior? 


I believe people are friendly to, they 
are not friendly with him because they 
do not see things from the Junior’s view- 
point. This is an “adult” world, after 
all, and adults are not apt to share 
friendliness with the Junior; but they are 
beginning to be friendly to him, show 
him good times, be nice to him, talk to 
him, etc. But, oh, how often we see 
Juniors resent this attitude. “I’m no 
child,—you treat me like a baby.” So I 
fear that though we try to do the nicest, 
most friendly things for him, still we 
have not yet come to see the world from 
the angle and viewpoint the Junior him- 
self has. 


A Wonderful House 


Note: This poem will be found suitable to use 
as a rest exercise. Primaries may use it with 
suitable motions, while Juniors will enjoy it best 


without. 


A wonderful house have I 
Which God has given to me; 

With windows to see the sky, 
And keepers strong and free. 


The door has a tuneful harp, 

A mill to grind my bread, 
And there is a golden bowl, 

And a wonderful silver thread; 


A fountain is in the house, 
A pitcher lies at hand, — 
And strong men God has given 
To bear me o’er the land. 


The keepers must work for God, 
The harp must sing his praise; 

The windows look up to heaven, 
And strong men walk his ways. 


And when this house shall fall 
And death at last shall come 
The good has a better house 
Above in Jesus’ home. 
Selected. 


Woodcraft Books 


“Book of Woodcraft.” Seton. 

“Forester’s Manual.” Seton. 

“North American Trees and Shrubs.” 
Matthews. . 

“Field Book of Wild Flowers.” Mat- 
thews. 

“Handbook of Birds of North Amer- 
ica.” Chapman. 

“Handbook of Birds of Western 
United States.” Bailey. 

Reed’s “Bird and Flower Guides.” 

Gray’s “Botany.” 

“Nature Library.” Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 

Books on Birds, etc., issued by the 
National Geogranhic. 

“Book of Birds.” Neltje Blanchan. 





It is easy to make allowances for our 
faults—but dangereus; hard to make al- 
lowances for other’s faults— but wise.— 


Selected. 





all 
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The Bag of Potatoes 
HEN Rosalie came down to breakfast 
that morning, there was a big bag 
of potatoes on the kitchen floor. 

“Dear me”, said Rosalie’s mother. “I 
am sure I don’t know how I’m going to 
get those potatoes out into the store- 
room, for they are so heavy that I can- 
not lift them!” 

“But Daddy can carry them”, 
gested Rosalie. 

Her mother shook her head. 

“No”, she replied, “your father was 
called away this morning on important 
business, and will be gone a couple of 
days. He went before you were up. 
Well, I'll have to try and manage some 
way or other, for they are right in the 
way here.” 

Then Mrs. Barrie went upstairs to 
make the beds. 

Rosalie looked at those potatoés 
thoughtfully. She wished she could lift 
them, but that was out of the question. 
She went out into the storeroom and 
there she saw a big bushel basket. 


Rosalie suddenly got an idea. She hur- 
ried back to the kitchen and got an 
empty basin. Next she untied the bag 
and filled the basin with potatoes. It 
held ten. Then she started trips back 
and forth between the bag and the bas- 
ket. 

There were times when Rosalie’s arms 
ached, for it took a good many trips be- 
fore the bag was empty, but such a thing 
as stopping never occurred to her. 


sug- 


When every potato was in place, she 
folded the empty bag up neatly and put 
it on a bench in\the storeroom, and with 
her own little broom and dust-pan, swept 
up any litter which moving the potatoes 
had made, for Rosalie, you see, had 
learned to pick up after herself, and not 
to leave that for some one else to do. 

She had just finished her self-appoint- 
ed task when her mother came down, and 
Rosalie waited to see what she would say. 

“Well, I do declare”, exclaimed Mrs. 
Barrie, “what has become of those po- 
tatoes?” 

Rosalie burst out laughing, took her 
by the hand, and led her out to the store- 
room. 

“There they are”, she pointed out, “and 
I bringed them myself in the gray 
basin!” 

“It must have taken a great many 
trips”, said her mother admiringly. 

“It did”, beamed Rosalie, “but I didn’t 
mind because I was helping you.” 

“That’s splendid”, approved her moth- 
er, and it shows us how much we can 
do when we are satisfied to do a little at 


a time and to work right away at it 
until the task is finished.” 

“And then”, nodded Rosalie wisely, 
“it’s fun to fink about it.” 

And Rosalie went out to play, very 
happy indeed!—Emma Gary Wallace, in 
The Evangelical-Messenger. 


An Indian Story 
ARA, you didn’t wash your face, and 
your hair is a fright”, called mother, 
as Sara rushed to the door with her book- 
strap. “Go right back and make your- 
self tidy!” 

Sara scowled. Because she knew that 
she must, she ran to the kitchen, gave 
her face a swipe with the washrag and 
hurried to join her chums. 

“That isn’t one bit better”, said Mrs. 
Alden, as she turned her daughter to 
the light and inspected her severely. “I 
can’t understand it”, she said to Aunt 
Sara, very spick and span, and on her 
way to the newspaper office. “Sara is 
so careless. I try to have her look nice, 
but she hasn’t a speck of pride.” 

“You said you didn’t want me to be 
proud and stuck up”, defended Sara. 

“A certain amount of pride is a neces- 
sary thing.” 

Sara looked into the glass at her un- 
tidy reflection, and she tossed her head. 
“T never heard of anyone who got any- 
thing by looking at herself”, she said 
pertly. 

Then auntie, who knew the schoolbell 
hadn’t rung, knew that Sara and Louise 
and Mary were very fond of her stories 
which they did not often hear because 
auntie was such a busy woman. She 
laughed and glanced at the clock, then 
remarked: 

“T believe there’s time for a very short 
story.” 

Sara’s frown melted. She gave a glad 
gurgle, clapped her hand over her mouth 
and made a noise which sounded like 
this: “Gur-ru ruls, gur-r llulus. Auntie’ll 
tell us a story.” They came running. 

“Good-dee”, cried the girls, as they 
flopped down on the rug at auntie’s feet, 
“tell us an Indian story.” 

Auntie laughed refiectively, and, open- 
ing her pink palm, showed them a penny. 
“Why, that was just what I was think- 
ing of”, she mused, “I’ve a penny each 
for you girls if you can tell who this is.” 
She indicated the Indian head upon the 
coin. 

“That’s an Indian chief”, confidently 
announced the three, holding out their 
red-mittened hands, and their faces 
beamed. “Penny, please.” 

“You are fooled”, giggled auntie; “it’s 
a little girl.” 

Each ss girl’s They 


face dropped. 


scanned the pennies which had dropped 
miraculously into those red mittens, and 
were disappointed. Even the pennies 
couldn’t compensate for the fact that 
they had been wrong. “It looks like an 
Indian chief. See his headdress all made 
of eagle feathers”, defended Sara. “Fine 
feathers don’t make fine birds nor In- 
dian chiefs”, smiled auntie. “It was in 
1835 that Uncle Sam concluded to make 
a new coin, and offered $1,000 to the per- 
son who furnished the design. Among 
the people who wished to try was the 
chief engraver at the Philadelphia Mint, 
but he could not decide upon a model. 
One day a number of Indian chiefs from 
the Northwest visited the mint, and were 
taken to Mr. Longacre’s for dinner. 
Little Sara Longacre, just ten years old, 
was a little afraid, and afterward much 
attracted by the gorgeous war-bonnets 
which they wore; for the chiefs came in 
full war paint. 


She took a pipe to old Red Eye, sang 
for him and entertained him so nicely 
that after awhile the old man grunted: 
“Red Eye want to please the lil’ white 
miss. What?” 

And Sara, who had looked and looked 
at those gorgeous feathers and wished to 
get nearer, was taken on his lap. There, 
when she glanced into the mirror, a dar- 
ing idea came. If she could wear that 
beautiful war-bonnet just a minute, and 
sce how she would look. Oh, it would be 
worth $1,000, and she managed to gasp: 
“If I could wear it, just a minute.” 

She was frightened at her own bold- 
ness, but old Red Eye smiled. He put 
the gorgeous war-bonnet on her head 
and carried her to the glass, where she 
primped and tipped her head to one side 
and admired herself, and just then the 
artist came. He saw, quickly sketched 
the picture, and gave it to Sara’s father, 
who submitted the sketch to the Govern- 
ment and won the $1,000 prize. 

“Auntie”, interrupted Sara, who was 
no longer sulky, “is it true?” 

“It is. Sara’s father, Mr. Longacre, 
was chief engraver, and for more than 
eighty years millions of people looked 
at the profile of little Sara Longacre, 
which was stamped on every penny made 
by Uncle Sam.” 

Smiling Sara looked thoughtfully into 
the glass, caught up the hairbrush and 
began to brush frantically. 

“I was just thinking”, she smiled 
whimsically, “of how I would feel if I 
knew that my picture were to be looked 
at by ninety million people for almost 
ninety years. My hair is a fright. I 
guess I’ve time to comb it.”—Grace 
Boteler Allen. 
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S. S. Lesson 


The Sunday School Notes for February 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Putting God’s Kingdom First 
Matt. 6:1-34. Print verses 5-13 


5 And when thou prayest, thou shalt 
not be as the hypocrites are: for they love 
to pray standing in the synagogues and in 
the corners of the streets, that they may 
be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, 
They have their reward. 

But thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father which seeth in se- 
cret shall reward thee openly. 

7 But when ye pray, use not vain rep- 
etitions, as the heathen do: for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking. 


8 Be not ye therefore like unto them: 
for your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of, before ye ask him. 

9 After this manner therefore pray ye: 
Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name. 

10 Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven. 

11 Give us this day our daily bread. 

12 And forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors. 

13 And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil: For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen. 





Home Readings.—Mon., Jan. 27.—First in Prayer.—Matt. 6:5-15. Tu.—First in Pursuit. 


—Matt. 6:19-25. 
4:27-38. 


Wed.—First in Affection.—Luke 18:18-25. 
Fr.—Loyalty of Peter.—Acts 3:1-10. 


Th.—Loyalty of Jesus—John 


Sai.—Loyalty of Paul.—Acts 21:7-14. Sun. 


—The Greatness of the King.—Psalm 145:1-13. 





GOLDEN TEXT—Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and 


all these things shall be added unto you. 


Matt. 6:33. 





“Heaven means to be at one with God.” 
—Keats, 

On Christmas morning we picked up an 
old hymnal] in the Baptist Church and it 
contained the song old Brother Sweet 
used to sing in his last days and which 
ran something like this: 


“QO come, angel band, 
Come and around me stand, 
O bear me away on your snowy wings 
To my immortal home.” 


It was a song of the olden day when 
the whole object of Christian life and liv- 
ing was to get to heaven somewhere and 
sometime and the sooner the better. 

But as much as we sympathize with 
the slave of other days and the “old-time 
religion” which was full of heaven some- 
where else than here, yet it was not Je- 
sus’ teaching, and to his teaching we 
must be true beyond all else. He taught 
that “the Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you” and not to say, “Lo, there! or Lo, 
here”, because for him in whom there is 
no Kingdom of Heaven there will be none 
prepared. Jesus did teach that there was 
a place he was “going to prepare” for 
those who loved him, but he taught far 
more for those who were to follow him 
to prepare for that place. No place any- 
where can be heaven if heaven is not 
within us, is his sure teaching; and he 
further taught us to pray not so much for 
a far-away heaven to which we should 
go, but to pray “Thy kingdom come (to 
us rather than we go to it), thy will be 
done on earth (here and now) as it is 
done in heaven.” 

“Heaven is not reached by a single 
bound; 
We build the ladder by which we climb 
the lowly earth to the vaulted 
skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by 
round” 


We can turn to God and toward heav- 
en an instant (be converted), but it’s a 


long, long way a-winding until we reach 
the end of the way. And Jesus says it 
takes prayer and pains and service and 
sacrifice to find the way and walk there- 
in, Jesus was more than a teacher, he 
was a doer as well. He pointed out the 
way and he walked in the way of the 
Kingdom, and finally he was the way; 
and all his teachings without his life are 
as barren as the wise sayings of Solomon 
or the ethics of Confucius, 


PUTTING FIRST THINGS FIRST 

There are a thousand things in life 
which are not evil in themselves, but they 
become evil when they crowd out Jesus 
and his Kingdom. I cannot think of a 
more innocent thing on earth than the 
playing of a game of croquet, but a good 
old deacon once told me that he had giv- 
en it up because he became so interested 
in it that he neglected other duties in his 
home and had even made his wife impa- 
tient with him. He said that after that 
it had to take second or tenth place in 
his life, where before it had come to be 
first. Many clean, pure, innocent games 
have their places, but they are not first. 
God’s Kingdom is first; and prayer, love, 
and unselfish service are before lesser 
things. 


JESUS AND PRAYER. VS. 5-8. 

Jesus taught and lived that one of the 
first things of the Kingdom was to get in 
touch with the King. Our Heavenly Fa- 
ther is the King of all kings and the 
Lord of all lords. Not to know him is a 
cardinal sin. How may we ever know or 
serve in the Kingdom of Heaven if we 
know not the King? And how can we 
know the King if we will not take time 
in communion (prayer) with him? Je- 
sus says for us to be alone with the Fa- 
ther “in thy closet”. “Meet him in the 
morning each returning day” and begin 


the day with God. “Meet him in the eve- — 


ning when the shadows fall” and thank 
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him for his goodness. Day by day in 
every way seek the presence of the King 
and go forth feeling in touch with the In- 
finite and that “I’m a child of the King”, 


THE MODEL PRAYER. Vs. 8-13. 

All “saying prayers” is not praying. 
Jesus gave us the model prayer in which 
he taught us not only to join our thought 
with the whole world by saying “Our”, 
but to join us all to the Kingdom of 
Heaven by saying, “Our Father’. One 
cannot truly pray this prayer without 
feeling himself a part of all the world 
which God loved and a child of the King 
and a brother cof the King’s Son, even 
Jesus, our Elder Brother. Prayer is sure- 
ly first in the Kingdom of God. 


WHERE YOUR TREASURE IS. Vs. 19-21. 

Another first thing of the Kingdom is 
whether your heart is on “treasures on 
earth” or on “treasures in heaven”, It 
will make fundamental difference in all 
that you do and are in your attitude to- 
ward the Kingdom of God on earth. If 
you love a dime or a dollar more than you 
love God and his needy folks, you have 
placed secondary things first. Do not cry 
“Amen” too much until you are sure you 
can back it up with your treasure. God 
loves a cheerful giver, and he detests the 
dollar grabber who professes to love him 
and will not help with time and talent 
and treasure to build his Kingdom. 


TRUST IN GOD IS ANOTHER FIRST. Vs. 31- 

33. 

More boys leave home with this verse 
(Golden Text) marked in their Testa- 
ment than any other verse in the Book. 
He who seeks God first will find all that 
is good at last. It may not always seem 
so, but it always—always—turns out so. 
A man in the end may not have more 
money, but he has more man in him, 
which is greater and which will pass cur- 
rency in the Kingdom of God on earth 
or in heaven above. 

The things of the Kingdom of Heav- 
en-come first or the things of the King- 
dom of God will surely come at last. 

QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

What is the Kingdom of God? 

Where is the Kingdom of God? 

How can that Kingdom come “on earth 
as it is in heaven’? 

How is the Kingdom of God “within 
you”? 

How does prayer connect you with the 
King? 

What is the difference between “saying 
prayers” and really praying? 

What do “vain repetitions” in prayer 
mean? 

What is the prayer Jesus taught us? 

What does it mean? 

Why do treasures first need to be in 
heaven? 

What difference does it make if we 
seek treasure here first? © 

Why should we trust in God? 

How can we trust in God? 

What does the Golden Text say and 
mean about trust? - 

What are “all these things” which 
shall “be added”? 
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Warnings and Promises (Temperance Lesson) 
Matt. 7:1-29. Print verses 12, 15-27 


12 Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them: for this is the law and the 
prophets. 

15 Beware of false prophets, which come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravening’ wolves. 

16 Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? 

17 Even so every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree bring- 
eth forth evil fruit. 

18 A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. 

19 Every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire. 

20 Wherefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them. 

21 Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven. 


22 Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, havd we not prophesied in thy 
name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name done many won- 
derful works? 

23 And then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 

24 Therefore whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will 
liken him unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a rock: 


25 And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not: for it 
was founded upon a rock. 

26 And every one that heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall 
be likened unto a foolish man, which built 
his house upon the sand: 

27 And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell: and great was 
the fall of it. 





Home Readings.—Mon., Feb. 3.—The Proof of Discipleship.—Matt. 7:15-23. 
Wed.—wWise Stewardship.—Luke 12:41-48. 
Fr.—Mutual Helpfulness.—Rom. 14:13-23. 
Sun.—The Pursuit of Wisdom.—Prov. 2:1-8. 


Foundations.—Matt. 7:24-29. 
of the Spirit—Gal. 5:16-26. 
Discipleship.--1 Jo‘in 3:1-12. 


Tu.—Sure 
Th.—The Fruit 
Sat.—Marks of 





GOLDEN TEXT—Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 


and cast into the fire. Matt. 7:19. 





WHAT IS TEMPERANCE? 

There is going about a saying among 
some opponents to the Eighteenth 
Amendment that they are “for temper- 
ance” but are opposed to prohibition. 
What do they mean by temperance? A 
glass of intoxicating liquor will make 
anyone a “little drunk” and more will 
make him beastly drunk. When the 
Kaiser was in power in Germany some 
twenty years ago and Germany had 
drink on every side, he had need of a pri- 
vate driver for his royal carriage. One 
out of many was finally selected and 
brought before His Majesty for final ap- 
proval as the position is one of great 
importance and even the Emperor’s life 
could be in his hands. The Kaiser asked 
the applicant if he was a drinking man, 
to which the man replied that he never 
drank to excess, but that occasionally he 
took a glass or so of beer, The Kaiser 
refused to accept him because, as he said, 
he could not afford to take a chance with 
a man who was even a “little drunk”. 

What is temperance? The W. C. T. U. 
used to use a good definition which ran 
something as follows: “Temperance is 
the moderate use of things helpful and 
total abstinence of all things harmful.” 
That is a good definition of temperance, 
but that is not what our ex-saloon keep- 
ers and our ex-brewers and our ex-bar- 
keepers and our wet politicians mean 
when they say they are “for temperance” 
and against prohibition. They mean that 
they know that they cannot get the 
Eighteenth Amendment repealed and 
that they cannot get the open saloon 
back, and so they want just as much 
“wet goods” as they can get in “light 
wines and beers” or anything else and 
call that temperance. Their “temper- 
ance sentiments” are limited by their 


thirst and their lust for profit from the 
booze business and the further lust for 
office of the wet politician. 


BIBLE WARNINGS AGAINST DRINK 

Thousands of years ago God condemned 
men who “looked on the wine when it 
was red and giveth its color in the cup” 
because “at the last it biteth like a ser- 
pent and stingeth like an adder.” The 
“fruit of the vine” in those days was 
what we call grape juice. It was harm- 
less until it began to “turn red” and be- 
came fermented and intoxicating liquor. 
There is no place in God’s Word where 
men are commended in drinking intoxi- 
cating liquor. Everywhere it is con- 
demned. Jesus made “the good wine” at 
the feast. And do you think for an in- 
stant that the thing that John’s Gospel 
would call the “good wine” would be any- 
thing else than the fresh and fragrant 
and helpful and not harmful juice of the 
grape? 

JESUS’ GOLDEN RULE. V. 12. 

The Golden Rule of Jesus was that we 
should do to others as we would that 
they should do unto us. We owe a duty 
to the weak and the erring that we 
should not (by law or license or in any 
other way) “put a bottle to our neigh- 
bor’s mouth”, 
100K OUT FOR FALSE PROPHETS. Vs. 15-20. 

The country is full of “false prophets” 
who would have you believe that things 
are worse today than they were with the 
open saloon and two hundred thousand 
places where liquor could be bought by 
right of law. Wet newspapers and wet- 
ter politicians and wettest ex-liquor deal- 
ers are continually trying to make us be- 
lieve this. Beware of them. Jesus knew 
that kind of people would always be with 
us and gave us a true rule by which to 
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measure them, which was: “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” What have 
they ever done for real temperance? If 
there was not profit in the business, how 
long do you suppose they would fight for 
it? Beware of these “false prophets” 
who are in the business of fooling you. 
They fought for license for the open sa- 
loon in the old day and now, when they 
know that is useless, they loudly cry for 
“personal liberty” or anything to get 
drink back. They are false prophets 
“whose god is their belly” and whose aim 
is to flood this land with liquor in any 
way they can. 

LOOK OUT FOR HYPOCRITES. Vs. 21-23. 

You will find champions for “personal 
liberty” and for the return of intoxicat- 
ing drink among the church members and 
even in the pulpit. A New York minis- 
ter recently declared against prohibition 
and for “light wines and beers”. He 
wore the cloth of the clergy, but he took 
the side of Satan. His voice was the 
voice of Jacob, but his hands were the 
hands of Esau. Jesus spoke his harshest 
words about hypocrites. Look out for 
them if they are in your own town or 
your own church. 

DOING THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. Vs. 24, 25. 

We know what Jesus lived and what 
Jesus taught, and can you imagine him 
living today and not teaching and stand- 
ing for temperance and against all that 
would tear down the progress we have 
made toward the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. He would be with us if he were 
here today. He is here and he is with 
us today and we may be sure of it. 

GOOD FRUIT AND BAD (Golden Text) 

The battle today in America and in the 
world is between the church and_ the 
liquor dealers. What have the liquor 
dealers ever done to help our country? 
What has the church done? Jesus said 
to judge by the fruits. What are the 
fruits? What are the fruits of righteous- 
ness as taught and promoted by the 
church? What are the fruits of intoxi- 
cating liquors through the saloon or those 
who favor it? Which has brought a bet- 
ter life? By their fruits we may judge 
them. 

QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
Whose words do we study today? 
Who wrote them down for us? 

Why should we heed these words? 

What was Jesus’ Golden Rule? 

How does this apply to temperance? 

What is temperance? 

Who are temperance “false prophets”? 

How do their “fruits” betray them? 

What is a hypocrite? 

How are some church members hypo- 
crites on temperance? 

How may we “build upon a rock” with 
Jesus in this? 

If Jesus were living, what side do you 
think he would take in prohibition? Why? 

What is the Golden Text? 

What does it mean as applied to tem- 
perance? 

How can we bear “good fruit” in this 
cause? 
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1 And he entered into a ship, and passed 
over, and came into his own city. 


2 And, behold, they brought to him a 
man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: and 
Jesus seeing their faith said unto the sick 
of the palsy; Son, be of good cheer; thy 
sins be forgiven thee. 

And, behold, certain of the scribes said 
within themselves, This man blasphemeth. 
And Jesus knowing their thoughts 


said, Wherefore think ye evil in your 
hearts? 
5 For whether is easier, to say, Thy 


sins be forgiven thee; 
and walk? 

6 But that ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins, (then saith he to the sick of the 
palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto 
thine house. 

7 And he arose, 
house. 


or to say, Arise, 


and departed to his 


Jesus Healing 


Matt. 8:1-9:34. 
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8 But when the multitudes saw it, they 
marvelled, and glorified God, which had 
given such power unto men. 

9 And as Jesus passed forth from 
thence, he saw a man, named Matthew, sit- 
ting at the receipt of custom: and he saith 
unto him, Follow me, And he arose, and fol- 
lowed him. 

10 And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at 
meat in the house, behold, many publicans 
and sinners came and sat down with him 
and his disciples. 

11 And when the Pharisees saw it, they 
said unto his disciples, Why eateth your 
—. with publicans and sinners? 

But when Jesus heard that, he said 
wine them, They that be whole need not 
a physican, but they that are sick. 


13 But go ye and learn what that mean- 
eth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice: 
for I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. 





Home Readings.—Mon., Feb. 
—Healing Body and Soul.—Matt. 9:1-13. 
Healing the Blind.—Luke 18:35-43. 
Helping the Perplexed.—Luke 24:13-27. 


10.—The Centurion’s. Servant Healed.—Matt. 8:5-13. Tu. 
Wed.—Feeding the Hungry.—Mark 8:1-10. Th.— 
Fr.—Helping the Sorrowing.—Jodhn 11:33-44. 
Sun.—The Joys of the Redeemed.—Isa. 35:3-10. 


Sat.— 





GOLDEN TEXT—Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases. 


Matt. 8:17. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


“The healing of his seamless robe 

Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 


Buddha, India’s mystic leader, was so 
oppressed by the suffering of mankind 
that his tender heart could not bear it 
and he went away and lived apart from 
it all. But Jesus so entered into the need 
and suffering of mankind that he did not 
shut his eyes or go away and hide him- 
self, but he went into the midst of it all 
with his helpful, healing touch and minis- 
tered to the need. 

THE GREAT PHYSICIAN 

Jesus has well earned the name of the 
“Great Physician”. He is the healer of 
bodies and of minds and of souls. A let- 
ter just came into our home from a 
friend in the East who has gone through 
great trial and suffering, but she wrote 
that she had just read again the story 
of Jesus and a great peace had come into 
her heart. It is a great mistake to think 
that Jesus died on the cross nineteen 
hundred years ago. He gave up his 
earthly house (body) to be seated at the 
right hand of the Father as our friend, 
and “he ever liveth to make intercession 
for us”. That is the reason that our 
friend in the East “felt a great peace” 
when she came again in touch with that 
deathless life. Jesus was, and Jesus still 
is, the healer and helper. My old doctor 
tells me that physicians can heal nobody. 
They can only help put the body in right 
condition so the Creator of the body can 
heal. And to Jesus, the Father gave “all 
power in heaven and on earth”. He alone 
can heal our sick bodies and souls. 


HE CAME TO HIS OWN City. V. 1. 

Jesus with his disciples has been across 
the Sea of Galilee in which a storm over- 
took them and in which they were made 
to marvel at his power over wind and 


wave. Following this he cured the leper 
and the centurion’s servant and Peter’s 
wife’s mother. He then cast out the dev- 
ils from the Gadarene demoniac and per- 
mitted them to enter a herd of swine, for 
which act he was feared by the citizens 
of that country and besieged) to “depart 
from their coasts”. The healed demoniac 
in his gratitude asked to go with the 
Master, but he was told that his place 
was to return to his home and tell his 
friends and neighbors what “great things 
the Lord had done for him”. He could 
best serve there. 

Now Jesus and his disciples cross the 
sea again to his “own city” of Caper- 
naum, where he made his manhood home 
with Peter, and there he is again be- 
sieged with crowds of suffering human- 
ity. 

SEEING THEIR FAITH. V. 2. 

There was something in Jesus which 
inspired faith. These men would never 
have brought their sick friend to Jesus 
except that he had inspired faith in them. 
Jesus saw that faith and honored it. 
These four friends took the corners of 
the cot and were determined that their 
friend should come face to face with the 
great healer. Crowds could not stop 
them and they climbed the stairs to the 
roof and took parts of the roof off that 
they might let their friend down through 
the roof before Jesus. It is faith like 
this which, coupled with works, brings 
results with Jesus. It is more than be- 
lief. It is action based on belief. They 
showed their faith by their works and 
that is the only kind of faith which is 
honored by Jesus or even by the world. 


BE OF GOOD CHEER 
THY SINS ARE FORGIVEN. V. 2. 

Jesus is called the “Man of sorrows’, 
but he was the man of good cheer to 
those 
strange to one who came for bodily heal- 


in need. His words may seem ° 
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ing and hears the Master saying, “Thy 
sins are forgiven.” But that is what he 
needed most. This poor fellow had come 
into the presence of perfection and the 
pure white sinlessness of character and 
he felt himself unclean and impure and 
unworthy ta be in that presence. So Je- 
sus’ first words to this one who felt his 
sinful life in the presence of this sinless 
one were, “Be of good cheer; thy sins be - 
forgiven thee.” There surged through 
his whole being the tides of refreshing 
purity, and he was already a new man by 
the cleansing word of the Master of men. 
EASIER TO FORGIVE SINS? . V. 5. 

The scribes said, “Who is this that for- 
gives sins?” It may have seemed easier 
to them (and to us) to forgive sins than 
to say, “Arise, and walk.” But is it an 
easy thing to forgive sin? Did you ever 
try forgiving one who had grievously 
sinned against you? Was it easy? It is 
one of the hardest things of life, and 
especially so to the eternal one who 
knows the awfulness of sin. 

JESUS THE HELPER. V. 9. 

Jesus not only healed bodies, but he 
healed lives. Here was poor sin-sick 
Matthew, the publican, despised by his 
own people and sitting at the seat of cus- 
tom, and it is said that when Jesus 
passed by, he saw a man. The scribes 
and the Pharisees had seen a hated pub- 
lican and a sinner who was beneath their 
notice and who would contaminate them 
if they touched him, but Jesus looked 
deeper and he saw a man and called that 
man out of the publican and made him 
Matthew, the writer of the Gospel we 
study today. We may know that Mat- 
thew never forgot that hour when Jesus’ 
healing and helpful touch came to his 
life and made him over again. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. Vs. 10-13. 

If your minister would go out to some 
public place and have a feast with a com- 
pany of low character like bootleggers 
and gunmen, what would you think of 
him? Yet we are not sure but that is 
about what Jesus might do if he came 
to earth today. He might say that you 
holy folks may not need a physician, but 
these sinners do. At least he went and 
sat down and kept company with these 
“publicans and sinners” that he might 
help them. Are you brave enough and 
good enough to do that today? 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


What was Jesus’ “own city”? 

Where had he been? 

Who met him on his return? 

How did they show their faith? 

What is faith? 

How does it differ from belief? 

How did Jesus heln this man? 

How did Jesus heal this man? 

Who obiected? Why? 

Whom did Jesus call to help him? 

Who objected again? Why? 

What association should we have with 
“sinners”? 

Can the church today have a healing 
ministry? How? 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


S. S. Lesson 


The Twelve Sent Forth 


Matt. 9:35-11: 1. 


Matt. 9:35-38 


35 And Jesus went about all the cities 
and villages, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing every sickness and every dis- 
ease among the people. 

36 But when he saw the multitudes, he 
was moved with compassion on them, be- 
cause they fainted, and were scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. 

37 Then saith he unto his disciples, 
The harvest truly is plenteous, but the la- 
bourers are few: 

38 Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth labourers 
into his harvest. 

Matthew 10:1-8, 40-42 

1 And when he had called unto him his 
twelve disciples, he gave them power 
against unclean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease. 

2 Now the names of the twelve apostles 
are these: The first, Simon, who is called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother: James the 
son of Zebedee, and John his brother: 

3 Philip, and Bartholomew: Thomas, and 
Matthew the publican; James the son of 


Print 9:35-10:8; 10:40-42 


Alphaeus, and Lebbaeus, whose surname 
was Thaddaeus; 

4 Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Is- 
cariot, who also betrayed him. 

5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and 
commanded them, saying, Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles, and into any city of 
the Samaritans enter ye not: 

6 But go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. 

And, as ye go, preach, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

8 Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise 
the dead. cast out devils: freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give. 

40 He that receiveth you, receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him 
that sent me. 

41 He that receiveth a prophet in the 
name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s 
reward; and he that receiveth a righteous 
man in the name of a righteous man shall 
receive a righteous man’s reward. 

42 And whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only in the name of a. disciple, verily 
I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his 
reward. 





Home Readings.—Mon., Feb. 
Twelve Commissioned.—Matt. 10:5-15. 
—The Twelve Encouraged.—Matt. 10:24-33. 


Sat.—The Great Commission.—Matt. 28:16-20. 


17.—Choosing the Twelve.—Matt. 
Wed.—The Twelve Cautioned.—Matt. 10:16-23. 
Fr.—The Twelve Instructed.—Luke 9:49-56. 


10:1-4.  Tu.—The 


Th. 
Sun.—Heralds of Salvation.—Isa. 52:7-12. 





GOLDEN TEXT—The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 


Matt. 9:37, 38. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


I met a preacher there I knew, and said, 

“Tll and overworked, how fare you in 
this scene?” 

“Bravely”, said he, “for I of late have 
been 

Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, 
the living bread.” 

—Matthew Arnold. 


He who is sent forth to preach the 
everlasting gospel has the greatest com- 
mission on earth. He follows in the 
train of the Master of men and of his 
chosen twelve who stood nearest him 
those three wondrous years. To be a 
disciple (follower or learner) is the 
privilege of all, but to be an apostle (a 
preacher or missionary sent forth) is the 
highest of callings. 

JESUS LEADS. Y. 35. 

Jesus calls his preachers to follow only 
where he leads the way. He was preach- 
er and teacher and healer. He asks no 
one to go where he himself will not go. 
His promise is, “Lo, I am with you.” 


THE NEED OF WORKERS. Vs, 36-38. 

But it is not the plan of God that Je- 
sus or the angels shall bring the world 
to Christ without the help of man. God 
might have planned differently, but God 
did not. If God with a voice from heav- 
en had brought men to his feet, we would 
have had little part of glory in it. If it 
took angels to preach, men would be the 
poorer in opportunity. If Jesus had done 
it all, there would have been nothing left 
for us. But we are “laborers together 
with God” or “God’s fellow-workers”, 
and that partnership is the finest thing 
that God has ever done for us. We need 
him, but he has made it so he needs us. 


THE DISTANT HALO. Vs. 1-4. 


These twelve were men of the common 
walks of life, but they are so far from 
our day that we picture them with a 
halo. They were made of the same com- 
mon clay of which we are made. Jesus 
did not go to Caesar’s court nor to Her- 
od’s temple to get leaders, but he went 
to the fish boats of Galilee and found 
them there. And he has been going there 
ever since to find his ministering serv- 
ants. Few mighty and few which the 
world has called wealthy or great in birth 
or position have been called. He still 
goes to the miner’s cabin and finds a 
Martin Luther, or to a parson’s home and 
finds a John Wesley and passes by the 
palaces of the kings and the seats of the 
mighty. Only here and there is one called 
or one who answers to the call from the 
halls of fame. Most ministers of his 
today come from the homes of the aver- 
age farmer or the parsonage or the 
homes of the poor or middle class. Few 
come from homes of luxury and ease. Je- 
sus was a carpenter. Paul was a tent 
maker. Peter was a fisherman, And the 
story of the world is a continued story 
of that first century. If you come from 
humble surroundings, you are in a choice 
class. 


THESE TWELVE JESUS SENT FORTH. V. 5. 
Jesus trusted these common men. He 
trusted them with the program of the 
Kingdom of God. Too many of us are 
not willing to trust others as he did. He 
had them “learn” and then he sent them 
forth to “make their own mistakes” and 
learn. If you study them one by one, you 
will see that they were a strange mix- 
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ture. Remember impetuous Peter; James 
and John, the “sons of thunder”; Mat- 
thew, the despised publican; Thomas, the 
“doubter’; Philip, the practical, hard- 
headed man who “wanted to be shown”; 
and Nathaniel, so filled with Jewish big- 
otry that he wondered if “any good thing 
could come out of Nazareth”. And then 
there was Simon, the “Zealot” or fire- 
eater, and Judas Iscariot, who betrayed 
him; and two or three others who are 
hardly mentioned in the Gospels after 
they were chosen. An unlikely lot, but 
they could say with old General Booth, 
who made the Salvation Army fight the 
battles of God in all the earth: “There 
wasn’t very much of me, but God had 
all there was.” 

GO TO THE LOST OF ISRAEL. V. 6. 

Too many of us agree with the poet 
that “distance lends enchantment to the 
view”, but Jesus says start right where 
you are in your own Israel. If we could 
only go to far Japan—but he says to go 
into all the world, “beginning at Jerusa- 
lem”. If you will not begin where you 
are, then your religion is not worth ex- 
porting. Dr. Staley started to preach in 
Suffolk, Virginia, a young man, and he 
stood by for forty-six years, and the re- 
sult is that his is the strongest Christian 
Church in our denomination today. Too 
many are looking for “greener pastures” 
and are not content to cultivate the lands 
where they live. If you cannot be a Liv- 
ingstone and go to far Africa or a Carey 
in India, still— 

“You can find the heathen nearer, 

You can find them at your door.” 

And if you do not find anything to do 
near you, you wil] not likely find any- 
thing to do very long anywhere. You 
might “get a job”, but you will never 
“make a place” in the world of your own 
unless you take the old preacher’s maxim 
and “Start where you are, with what you 
have now.” 


A CUP OF COLD WATER. V. 42. 

Remember that there are no rewards 
promised in the Bible to the ones who do 
great and mighty things (as the world 
calls great), but there are promises to 
those who “give a cup of cold water” or 
minister to a child or are “faithful in a 
few things” and these shall be rulers over 
many things in the coming day of the 
Kingdom. 

QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
What is it to be a disciple of Christ? 
What more is it to be an apostle? 
How does Jesus lead as teacher and 

preacher? : 

Why did he need workers to help him? 

Could he not have done it alone? 

Why does God need us? 

What common men did Jesus call to 
be with him? 

What made them uncommon men? 

Can this be done with us and in us? 
How? 

What service are we rendering in our 
church or community? 
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Parasitic Religionists 
(Continued from page two) 


pin faith to him who says in deep hu- 
mility, “Lord, be merciful to me a sin- 
ner’’, 

The claim of the parasitic religionist 
to being a better Christian than others 
usually comes from narrowness, bigotry, 
and fanaticism; and if it is not a ridicu- 
lous claim, unsubstantiated by facts, it 
is certainly in bad taste and eloquent of 
the absence of humility. 

This parasitic religionist seems to be 
less devoted to the advancement of the 
truth than to the enlargement of the roll 
of his organization. If there is truth or 
experience in advance of what men al- 
ready have, it is quite certain that God 
has given no one organization a monopoly 
on it. Any other theory follows the 
reasoning of the pope. No one organi- 
zation can control it, therefore it is not 
necessary to enter a particular organ- 
ization in order to secure it. If there is 
truth in the theory of divine healing, or 
in the doctrine of “sanctification”, we can 
be assured that these blessings are avail- 
able to God’s children as Methodists and 
Presbyterians as surely as they are ob- 
tainable by affiliation with some group 
which gives these things a particular em- 
phasis in its preaching. 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page one) 


methods, etc. Rev. John Humfreys, D. 
D., State Superintendent of Congrega- 
tional Churches, is very active in the 
movement and has changed the title of 
the Congregational Bulletin to the Indi- 
ana Bulletin of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches. 

Secretary Denison reports that the 
Blue Book and Official Proceedings of 
the Piqua Convention will soon be ready 
and that orders with one dollar in cash 
should be in now. The books cost more 
than one dollar to publish. 


Attention is called to a notice on the 
Jubilee Year Page of the appointment 
of Dr. Warren H. Denison as chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Jubi- 
lee Year. We congratulate President 
Coffin on the wise choice of a new leader 
to this position. 

Miss Lucy M. Eldredge attended the 
Christian Education Conference of the 
Congregational Educational Society in 
Chicago last week in which plans were 
laid for the promotion of young people’s 
work, leadership training, summer school, 
and other important Christian education 
activities. Miss Eldredge will assume 
direction of the Dayton office of Christian 
Education on April 1, since Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge has been elected by the General 
Board and The Christian Publishing As- 
sociation as Editor of Church Publica- 
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tions and Associate Editor of The Con- 
gregationalist and Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty. At a recent meeting of the Con- 
gregational Publishing Society in Boston, 
Mr. Eldredge was also elected Associate 
Editor of Sunday School Publications of 
the Congregationalists, 


The Congregationalists and Their 
Foreign Mission Work 
(Continued from page thirteen) 
and the mission of the American Board 
was almost wiped out entirely. Shansi 
suffered most by the rebellion. Finally 
the movement collapsed and the work of 
reconstruction begun. The Boxer Rebel- 
lion and the death of martyrs caused the 
reconstruction to develop at an astonish- 
ing rate. In the new awakening China 

became cordial to Christian work. 
The Nearer East 

By 1880 the American Board was 
thinking of soon closing mission work 
among the Armenians and turning more 
attention to other races calling for help, 
among which were the Greeks of Asia 
Minor, the Arabs in Mesopotamia, and 
the Turks. But the hope of withdrawing 
from the Armenians was not soon ful- 
filled. The failure of crops which 
threatened famine, and fresh obstacles 
made it impossible to drop the work. 


In the European section of the Turkish 
missions, the era of advance had come. 
Missionary advance among the Bulga- 
rians was rapid, and European Turkey 
seemed to be gaining ground in civil and 
religious liberty. But in Asiatic Turkey 
oppression and persecution arose. The 
massacre of Armenians in the Sassoun 
district in 1894 was a conspicuous event, 
and missionaries were threatened. 


With the turn into the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, missions in Turkey were again out- 
reaching. The emphasis of missionary 
labor was now put upon education while 
evengelistic effort was committed to the 
native leaders. 


In European Turkey in 1897, the 
Graeco-Turkish War brought disorder 
and unrest, and a stormy period followed 
until 1906, when the Turkish govern- 
ment made important concessions affect- 
ing the property rights of American citi- 
zens. It was now possible to erect and 
own buildings and to avoid petty annoy- 
ances which had troubled them previously. 
Southern Asia 

In 1881 the Marathi Mission celebrated 
the rounding out of its first fifty years 
of organized life, with eight stations, 
twenty-six outstations, and twenty-four 
churches. The time had come for the 
education life of the mission to be still 
further developed. The Indian govern- 
ment was cordial to the mission schools 
for the natives, and disposed to render 
substantial aid to such as met its advanc- 


ing standards of instruction. The pres- 
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Dishes 


Free 


Your Church can secure free 
a full, complete banquet serv- 
ice of the best grade Ameri- 
can dinnerware—with your 
church name on each piece. 





This fine dinnerware service 
is absolutely free to churches 
only. Any church society or 
class write for particulars. 


B. L. TRUE, 
1920 Rustic Drive, 
Dayton, Ohio. 














Ministers and Other Christian Workers 


can augment inadequate income doing dignified 
field work for Southern Christian College in own 
vicinity. Leads furnished. Attractive basis re- 
muneration. No objection men over forty. For 
full particulars write MR. GREGG, 1209 Schaff 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ence of these educational institutions in 
the great centers compelled attention. 
The quiet leavening influence upon In- 
dian life of their graduates and the 
Christians, trained in the churches were 
overcoming prejudice, while the service 
of the missionaries to the lowliest in the 
land won the approval of the leading 
Brahman and local officials. 

Plague and famine broke out in Bom- 
bay in 1897, and soon spread to the 
mainland. Relief funds were raised by 
the Congregationalists to aid the suffer- 
ing ones, and the service rendered was 
almost beyond calculation. 

The quickened growth of the churches 
and the increasing calls for Christian 
teaching from all parts of these fields 
brought new and heavier responsibilities 
on the missionary and native leaders. 
The important and expanding medical de- 
partment was practically new in these 
later years and performed a marvelous 
service. There was a growing demand 
for Christian literature. 

The United Church of South India was 
formed by the union of Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches. This union, 
one of the earliest and the most signifi- 
cant, is setting an example to others and 
is regarded as only a beginning. 

(To be concluded) 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


The Christian Endeavor Notes for February 


THEME: CRUSADING AND THE BIBLE 


February 2, 1930 
Crusading With Christ 
Rom. 12:1-9 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, Thou must, 

The youth replies, J can. 

—Emerson. 

The original meaning of the word cru- 
sade was the sign of the cross. Histor- 
ically the crusades were campaigns for 
the Cross in which youth and even child- 
hood had a large share. 

The New Crusade of today is as truly 
enlisting under the banner of the Cross, 
and with a wider and truer meaning. En- 
deavorers may crusade with Christ by: 

1. Enlisting. Some have never felt 
the thrill of enlisting in a great cause. 
There is nothing just like it. There is 
no greater cause on earth than the Cru- 
sade for Christ to win a world for Peace 
and Righteousness. It is the world’s 
greatest task. 

2. Enlisting Others. Even Jesus need- 
ed companions and he first sought them 
out. When he entered on his Crusade for 
the Kingdom, his very first act was to 
go out and find others who would stand 
with him and go forth for him. The 
task is too great for anyone anywhere. 
It is a great fellowship of service. 

8. Make the Crusade First in Your 
Life. It is great enough and wide enough 
to encircle every duty in the home and 
church and school and world. Peace 
must begin where you are and it will 
never be in a World Court until it is born 
in the hearts of people. Righteousness is 
the foundation of every act everywhere if 
it is to reign from seas to seas and from 
the rivers unto the ends of the earth. 

Make the Crusade live every day and it 
will begin to live everywhere. 


February 9, 1930 
Studying the Bible 
2 Tim. 3:14-17; 2:15 

This is my Father’s Book 
On which I look; 
No tongue nor pen hath made it plain 
From whence or what I am; 
But this hath reached my heart, 
And this hath quickened thine, 
And this alone has told the world 
Of hope and love divine; 
This is my Father’s Book. 


The first rule for studying the Bible is 
to know the author. He who knows not 
God will not understand and much less 
love and live God’s Word. 

Next, study the Bible in the light of 
the word made flesh. From the first 
chapter of Genesis to the last word in 
Revelation you must see the Christ in it 
all or you will not see it at all. He is 


in and over and through every word of 
God and he came to earth that we might 
understand God. He is the revelation of 
God in his world and God in his Word. 
If you take the spirit of Christ from the 
Bible, it is nothing more than any other 
book. If you find that spirit there, you 
have found the heart of it all. 

Then, if you are going to study the 
Bible, you must study. Few people out- 
side the pulpit really study the Bible. 
They even read it carelessly, to say noth- 
ing of anything like study. A Christian 
Endeavorer pledges to “read the Bible 
every day”, and he gets up and swallows 
a verse whole while he dresses or rushes 
to school or work. 

Study to show thyself approved unto 
God. Do you think that God would ap- 
prove a hastily swallowed, half-digested 
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THE CHURCH OF MY DREAMS* 


A church adequate for the task; 

The church of the warm heart, and of 
the open mind; 

Of the adventurous spirit; 

The church that cares, 

That heals hurt lives, 

That comforts old people, 

That challenges youth. 

That knows no division of culture or class, 

No frontiers, geographical or social; 

The church that inquires as well as avers, 

That looks forward as well as backward, 

The church of the Master, 

The church of the people, 

A working church, 

A worshiping church, 

A winsome church, 

A church that interprets 
terms of truth— 

That inspires courage for this life and 
hope for the life to come, 

A church of courage, 

A church of all good men, 

The Church of the Living God. 
—John M. Moore, ‘in “Our Church”. 


truth in the 





*February 2 is the forty-ninth anni- 
versary of the birth of Christian Endeavor 
which has had for many years the motto, 
“For Christ and the Church”. As this 
great day is observed in your church, may 
it be a call to renewed dedication to the 
church and to Jesus Christ and a challenge 
to help build the church of your dreams. 


look into his Word? Let us take more 
time and thought and prayer with the 
Bible. 
February 16, 1930 
John’s First Epistle . 
John 1:7-10; 3:1-3 
“Love” is the heart of John’s first epis- 
tle and it is all the more wonderful since 
John was a “fire-eater” at the first, and 
he and his brother James were called 
“The Sons of Thunder”. 
But no book of the Bible is more satur- 
ated with the love of God and the love 


FEBRUARY, 1930 


of fellow man than is this little book in 
the back of the bound volume. And the 
explanation is that John “had been with 
Jesus” and his life and his outlook had 
been changed. 

The very best thing that one can do 
with this book is to sit down and read it 
all—every word. You can read it care- 
fully and fully and thoughtfully and 
prayerfully (and there is no use of read- 
ing it any other way) in fifteen minutes. 
If you are not willing to spend that much 
time with the Book, you will get little out 
of it. 

It is a lesson on God. God is the cen- 
ter of the book. 

It is a lesson on sin. It shows how sin 
undermines life. 

It is a lesson on love. And how love is 
the greatest thing in all the world. 

It is a lesson on assurance. And be- 
fore you close the book you feel a certain- 
ty about God and Jesus and life that you 
never felt so fully before. 

It is a lesson on brotherly kindness. 
John puts love to God and to our breth- 
ren on the same basis. He teaches us 
that you cannot love God and hate your 
brother. The two do not go together. 


February 23, 1930 
. Value of the Bible 
Isa. 30:21; Luke 8:11-15 

Moody said, “This Book will keep you 
from sin, or sin will keep you from this 
Book.” 

Walter Scott, the great maker of 
books, knew their worth and when in his 
great library in his last days he asked 
Lockhart to “bring him the Book’. And 
when Lockhart asked him what book, the 
old Scotch maker of books said, “There 
is but one Book now.” He meant to say 
that in comparison with all other books 
the Bible was the one great outstanding 
Book of the world and that it is called 
Bible, which means The Book in its 
original meaning. 

It is a light. We would be sadly in the 
dark about a thousand vital things of 
life if it were not for the Bible. It isa 
“light unto my path”, as the Psalmist 
said three thousand years ago, and it 
still lights our way. 

It is a guide. Our life’s journey would 
be without a goal if it were not for the 
Word of God. It says, “This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” And life eternal is at the 
end of the way as well as all along the 
path. 

It builds brotherhood. It makes the 
world one great family of which the Fa- 
ther is first and Christ, our Elder Broth- 
er, brings us to him. Nothing is more 
needed in the world today than this 
brotherhood which will extend righteous- 
ness and bring in the reign of the Prince 
of Peace. The Bible is the background 
of all this and more. 
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Changeable Letter Bulletin Boards 


NEW STYLE 






Illuminated . — 
BULLETIN ood 
Tirst Methodist Genui ant Fail to hear 
_Spiscopal Shure | oiiemme satin “REY. fo MORGAN | 
SE po | Morning 10:45 
WELCOMES YOU. STEEL “THE POTTER” 
9-45 Church School LETTERS Evening 7:45 
10-45 Preaching The Only The Cost of Leadership | 
I$ 17 FUNDAMENTAL | Outfit Having Seal MUSIC 
} Both 
OR MODERN? Capitals and 
6-30 Topic. Faithfulness | Small Letters | 
| 7-30 The RISEN LORD | The BEST For oe 
| Good Music. Sermonettes No. 72, 10 lines 
eer saererseepeet, No. 71, 8 lines 
3 Inch Letters No. 69, 6 lines 


No. 75, with 
Gothic Top, 
10 lines 
No. 74, with 
Gothie Top, 
8 lines 


620 In All 


on 4 inch plates 


OUTSIDE FRAME. Genuine Bronze metal, two inches wide, both front and sides. 
Bronze does not deteriorate as other metals. No cleaning or polishing necessary. 


GLASS FRONT. Best “A” quality, double thick glass. 


INNER FRAME. Instantly removable; has die punched lugs to carry the steel letter 
panels. 


THE PANELS. Made of heavy gauge steel Enameled black. We supply fifteen panels 
with the No. 72 Board. 


STEEL LETTERS, FIGURES AND PUNCTUATIONS are lithographed on 30 gauge steel, 
first with an aluminum print to prevent rust penetrating the white letter, then the white 
and the black surface are lithographed and baked, producing a high grade finished letter. 


A NEW LETTER CABINET, with metal divisions having fifty-eight compartments. 
A space for each letter, figure and punctuation. Three trays are provided with space for 
each letter, figure and punctuation. Every character faces upward in full view. No more 
scratching of surfaces. More easily handled. 


STEEL HANGERS with screws (treated to prevent rusting) accompany each outfit for 
attaching Bulletin Board to brick, stone or wood building. 


A PADLOCK WITH TWO KEYS to each board. 


GUARANTEE. We guarantee everything in connection with the material and work- 
manship in these boards. We have endeavored to make the very best board possible for 
out-door use. 


No, 69, size 35 x31, 6 lines, with 620 steel characters, and 3 extra panels..................----858.00 
No. 71, size 31 x41, 8 lines, with 620 steel characters, and 4 extra panels 
No. 72, size 35 x51, 10 lines, with 620 steel characters, and 5 extra panels 
No, 74, size 31 x51, 8 lines, with 620 steel characters, and 4 extra panels... 
No, 75, size 3514x638, 10 lines, with 620 steel characters, and 5 extra panels 





EXTRAS FOR ANYONE OF ABOVE BOARDS 


Lighting Fixture complete ready to attach 
Pipe Standard ready to place on lawn.. — sd CEL Ss Seen’ 
No. 115, Tork Clock, for turning Mathes on ahaa ‘on 1 oceania ssid cae cals Geumenna ai GAMacain tee eee 20.00 








Pastor’s Name and Address Card................... ee Rilatck ds kas de eeseseeeGiccenial ak ae 
Set of 216 Orange Colored Steel Letters, wien par ‘Panatendinen: tle stoitdbulehsapesadwmorieg aes 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory. 


Order of 


The Christian Publishing Association 


219 South Ludlow Dayton, Ohio 
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When We Pray, Say, ‘Our Father... .”’ 


HERE are times in life when it is our privilege to say, ‘‘ My 
Father’’, and we say it thankfully, trustingly, reverently. 
But, ‘‘ When ye pray’’, said Jesus, ‘‘say, Our Father’’,—and 





that was in keeping with his self-sacrificing spirit. He bade 
men think not so much of what was their own as of what they might 
share. The opening of the Lord’s Prayer teaches human brotherhood 
no less certainly than divine Fatherhood. ‘‘Our Father’’ implies 
‘‘our brothers’’—black, brown, red, and yellow; primitive savage and 
eastern sage; rajah and pariah; ascetic and bandit: Kaffir and 
Eskimo. 

What joy is ours as we realize that a few of these men of all colors 
and tongues are beginning to think of us Westerns as their brothers! 
What pain is ours as we remember that so few of them have any un- 
derstanding of the rich content of the words Father and Brother! 
Yes, and what self-reproach is ours as we consider our slowness in tell- 
ing them of even the little that we know! 

May we be forgiven because we have so often monopolized the 
without remem- 


, 


Father. May we never again pray ‘‘Our Father’ 
bering the wideness and the wonder of brotherhood. 
—Robert T. Bridge, in The Missionary Herald. 
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